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—— 
THE POSITION OF PARTIES. 


HE new number of the Quarterly Review has an article 
under this head which well deserves perusal and atten- 
tim. It is lively, pointed, and entertaining, and it endea- 
yours to submit to the Conservative party a policy for their 
idance which is evidently the result of much reflection. 
After a criticism of the financial, the Irish, and the foreign 
icy of the Government, which is always pungent, and 
sometimes just, it proceeds to consider what the Conservatives 
t to do in the present position of affairs, and what 
ht to be the guiding principles of their conduct. Stated 
briefly, its conclusions come to this—that the Conservative 
party ougiit not to take office until they get a working 
nsjority.. This sounds exceedingly simple and perfectly 
sensible, but the writer is well aware that it is not so simple 
as it sounds, and that there are many Conservatives who 
would own that it was very sensible, but who in the hour of 
trial would not act upon it. In order, therefore, to get to the 
bottom of things, the history of the party for forty years is ex- 
amined, and it is boldly asserted that the Duke of WELLINGTON, 
Sir Rozert Peet, and Lord Derby made a great mistake 
in consenting to carry Catholic Emancipation, the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws, and the second Reform Bill. Turning to the 
future, the writer indicates the course which the Conservative 
party should take with regard to many of the more prominent 
questions of the day. What especially recommends the article 
is the calmness with which it appreciates the chances of the 
,and the firmness with which it damps the ambitious 
a of the leaders and guides of the Conservative reaction. 
The Ministry has made many blunders; it has attacked and 
alienated powerful classes; the crimes of the Commune have 
wade revolutions and revolutionary policy odious to peace- 
loving Englishmen. But Ministerial blunders are soon for- 
gotten; for, after all, whether it blunders or not, a Ministry 
must last until another can be formed to take its place. The 
present Government will be as much on its guard as possible 
against making new enemies on the eve of a general election ; 
and the history of the Commune will gradually appear as but 
one incident in the blood-stained annals of France. The 
Conservatives are quite justified in thinking that they 
will win many seats at the next election; but there 
is no reason to suppose that, with Ireland and Scot- 
land dead against them, they can win enough English 
seats to have a decisive majority in a new Parliament. What 
the Conservatives have to expect is, therefore, it is said—and 
the calculation seems to us thoroughly sound—a weakened 
liberal Ministry with a nominal majority, but with a majority 
composed of very discordant sections. ‘This is a state of 
things which a Conservative of the type of the writer in the 
Quarterly contemplates with reasonable alarm. The Govern- 
ment will be from day to day at the mercy of the Conserva- 
tives, and it will hardly be possible to persuade the Con- 
servatives never to exercise their power. But the writer hopes 
that it may enable them to resist temptation if they will but 
notice how fatal to their interests similar weakness has been 
before, and what a miserable position they will again be in if 
they do not shrink from office when it is offered them pre- 
maturely, 

Ih spite of all that the Quarterly says, it does not seem 
Possible that any political party should be really conducted 
on the principles which the writer advocates. ‘The Conser- 
Vative party, as he frankly proclaims, has no programme, 
and does not want one. It simply resists all change. Who 
ever wanted to know the programme of the garrison of a 

ered fortress? Its programme is simply to hold out 

a8 long as it can, and, as each point of the more distant works 
8 carried, to retreat within an inner circle and go on fighting. 
Conservatives are, in the same way, to resist all Liberal 


measures, all measures for doing anything or altering any- 
thing. They are to use their powerful minority to make all 
measures whatever that are proposed by their opponents less 
noxious, all their measures being assumed to be noxious 
because they are proposed by their opponents, But then, 
are the Conservatives to be for ever out of office? The 
writer can only conceive one probable case in which they 
would have a chance of taking office with credit, and that 
is if there were from some powerful quarter a general 
attack on property of every kind. Then the classes 

ing property would band together, and a triumphant Conser- 
vative Government might be formed. The theory that 
the existence of a proper Conservative Government is to 
depend on an unknown set of formidable people putting all 
property in danger, seems a reductio ad absurdum of the 
policy of making the Conservatives wait in entire inactivity, 
like the garrison of a fortress, taking no share in earnest poli- 
tical thought, and apart from the stream of political activity. 
It is in real life impossible to get Conservatives to behave in 
this tranquil way. They, like the Liberals, are Englishmen 
of the present day, and must think of the things of which 
every one is talking around them. Conservative candidates 
feel this, and know that Conservative electors feel it. They 
therefore announce that they are not opposed to sound and 
well-considered measures of reform, and this provokes a 
natural curiosity, and people ask what these measures are, 
or in other words, what the Conservative programme is. The 
stereotyped Conservative reply is, that when they are in office 
they will tell us. But if they are never going to take office 
until all property is attacked, what is the good of all their 
wisdom? ‘The tact is, that individual Conservatives who 
are educated and intelligent men cannot help forming new 
opinions and preparing to see them carried out. A Liberal 
is supposed to have a host of crotchets ready to air, or he is 
shown to be unworthy of a party the maxim of which is the 
duty of perpetual advance and activity. In order to escape 
the reproach of being commonplace and reactionary, Liberals 
go in for anything that will attract attention. Mr. Massey, for 
example, is now the Liberal candidate at Tiverton, and he 
seeks to win a hearing by boldly proclaiming that, if a man as 
wise as he is were Chancellor of the Exchequer, the whole of 
the Income-tax might be taken off to-morrow without any 
detriment to the financial stability of the country. Until he 
reveals the secret of his discovery, we may take this asa mere 
piece of claptrap, devised to show that, while all Liberals are 
bound to be ingenious and original, he is really a most 
superior artist in the style. He also went in headlong for all 
kinds of agricultural changes, alterations in the Game-laws, 
tenant-rights, votes for day labourers, and so on. This 
is not a very attractive sort of political programme, for it 
has all the appearance of being simply an advertisement that 
the Liberal candidate is a very changing, novelty-loving kind 
of man. But it is of the Conservatives, not of the Liberals, 
that we are speaking. A Conservative may,wonder that any 
one not avery ignorant busybody can possibly pronounce 
confidently an opinion on so many difficult questions without, 
to all appearance, having bestowed an hour's thought on any 
one of them. But still the ideas are started, and the Con- 
servative learns that most of them are not started in Tiverton 
alone. He cannot say to himself that he will simply resist all 
change in the directions indicated, and he tries to satisfy him- 
self what ought to be done, and why it ought to be done. 
He starts with a bias against violent change, but any one 
who examines honestly any political subject will soon see the 
difficulties of it, and will perceive that there are many problems 
which he once thought easy enough that are capable of being 
solved in a manner new to his habit of thinking. 

The difficulty of acquiescing in the views of the 
is even greater when we pass from the individual Conser- 
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vative of sense and keen political interests to the leaders of 
the party. The history of the Conservative party cannot be 
truly written if it is assumed that the Conservative leaders 
were men who were opposed to all change, and who only organ- 
ized changes when in office because they were subject to some 
form of external pressure. The Tories thought the Duke 
threw them over on the subject of Catholic Emancipation ; 
but this very number of the Quarterly contains an article on 
the Duke which adduces evidence to show that for four years 
his opinions had been changing on this head; and the 
writer of the article concludes by saying that, if the Tories 
had not been so foolish and obstinate, they might have enabled 
the Duke to carry a much better measure than was carried. 
This is a totally opposite view to that of holding that the 
Duke mistook the interests of the Tory party by consenting 
to carry measures which it exclusively belonged to his oppo- 
_ nents to carry. Sir Ropert Peet is even a stronger instance. 
He believed honestly that the repeal of the Corn laws was 
necessary to the salvation of the country. He was willing 


and anxious that his opponents should carry it, but they could 


not. The country wished that Sir Roserr Peet should, if he 
had undergone so great a change of opinion, solemnly record 
that he had done so by carrying the Bill for the repeal. This 
was, no doubt, a great and unusual compliment to a statesman, 
but it is quite conceivable that, if the opinions of a leading 
statesman undergo a change, the nation may not wish him to go 
out of office, valuing highly his services in other directions, and 
satisfied of his honesty. This certainly was the opinion of the 
Duke of WELLINGTON, who in 1846 said that he thought it more 
important that Sir Ropert Pee should be at the head of the 
Government than that the Corn Laws should be maintained. 
Nor is it easy to see how political life could have any interest or 
savour in it to able men on the Conservative side if the advice 
of the Quarterly were followed. If, for example, on such sub- 
jects as law reform or the repression of drunkenness Conser- 
vatives were to accustom themselves to say that it was no 
use bothering them by asking their opinion, for they had no 
programme but to resist every proposal and stay out of office 
until property was universally attacked, they could have no 
pleasure in their life, none of their powers could be 
developed, no one would bestow the least notice on them, 
and the whole party would despise itself, But then 
if Conservatives take up such questions honestly, and feel 
the importance and difliculty of them, and can persuade 
themselves that they see the true solution of problems 
which the nation wishes to have solved, they must inevitably 
sooner or later turn their thoughts to office, and will be ready 
to run some risk in order to do, as they would think, good 
and honest service to their country. A party, even if it has 
not an actual majority, may be quite justified in taking office, 
provided that it sincerely thinks that, if it is allowed, it can do 
something for the national good, the credit of doing which will 
probably fortify its position. What is really to be wished is 
that the Conservatives would give some faint indication that 
something like this may be hoped from them when the Liberal 
majority has dwindled to a shadow. 


THE INSURRECTION AT FERROL. 


_— insurrection at Ferrol, though it appears to have been 
promptly suppressed, presents the worst type of political 
anarchy. The combination of factious rebellion with military 
mutiny is only possible in a thoroughly disorganized country. 
It would seem that two officers of secondary rank, be- 
longing, or having formerly belonged, one to the army 
and one to the navy, seduced the men employed in the 
arsenal to rise against the constituted authorities. On this 
occasion the conspirators thought it expedient to assume 
the character of, Republicans, in the confidence that if they 
succeeded they would have deserved well of the party, The 
Alfonsists, and the Moderates who acknowledge Saaasta as 
their leader, include in their ranks the chief generals and 
admirals; and the Progressists are for the moment loyal to 
the Government which employs their services. The Carlists 
have at all times stood apart from the other contending 
factions; and on the whole a Republican profession of faith 
seemed to offer the fairest opening for treason. The rising was 
put down before it could be seen whether CasteLar and the 
genuine Republicans would accept the aid of military mutincers, 
who in a well-governed community would be strictly prohibited 
from interference in politics. Spanish experience has during 
the present generation supplied numerous illustrations of the 
natural tendency ofmilitary insurrections. Narvarz,O’DoNNELL, 
and Prim, all in succession obtained supreme power by 
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PS 
heading mutinies of the army; and many inferior ady 
turers have been tempted by their success to follow an 
example. A Republic established by soldiers is at the Re 
of its founders, who for the most part feel a profound; 
difference to forms of government and an unaffected contain 
for liberty; yet it may be doubted whether any Spanigh 
faction is sufficiently moderate and prudent to reject ap 
opportunity which may arise for obtaining a triumph over itg 
enemies. The Republicans have, in Spain as in Pray 
always affected a kind of divine right which supersedes the 
duty of obeying the law or of submitting to the majority 
As they are unable for the present to win over the country tg 
their views, they would be acting in conformity with theip 
professions if they were to acquire power by force ; but their 
leaders were perhaps aware of the weakness and incapacity of 
the conspirators of Ferrol. Bosas and Mont1J0 are hitherto un- 
known to fame, and it may be assumed that they belong to the 
class of vulgar adventurers. Rebellion has long been recognized 
in Spain as the readiest mode of obtaining promotion, as an 
unusually long interval has passed since the latest insurrection, 


| For some time after the Revolution of 1868, which was real} 


undertaken under patriotic impulses, the army deferred to the 
political feeling of the community. One of Priv’s first measures 
after he became, in consequence of a successful mutiny 
Minister and Commander-in-Chief was to impress on the 
officers and soldiers the duty of abstaining from interference 
with politics. The barren struggles of the last two years have 
produced a general feeling of weariness; and accordingly it 
is thought that the fortunes of Spain may again be deter. 
mined by the sword. It seems that the Ministers have received 
information of an intended rising at Madrid, and the tone and 
language of Zorritta in addressing Congress indicated anxiety 
and alarm. 


The success of former political mutinies has depended on 
the proportion of troops which could be induced to join in 
insurrection. It is the custom in Spain after a military revo- 
lution to give commissions to all sergeants and corporals who 
have shared in the movement, and to allow at least one step in 
rank to the officers who have been false to their colours. Qn 
the other side there is a probability that wholesale executions 
will foilow defeat, and hesitating regiments are compelled to 
decide at short notice between the advantage and the risk, 
It appears that the troops in the neighbourhood of Ferrdl 
refused to join in the insurrection, which collapsed the 
instant the Government began to take active measures against 
it. If the rising was connected with a general Republican 
conspiracy, its failure may not prevent similar movements 
from occurring in other parts of the kingdom; and it is 
already reported that Carlist bands were again threatening 
some districts in the Northern provinces. In the political 
complications of Spain it can never be confidently asserted 
that reciprocally hostile factions may not have entered into 
some common understanding for the public injury. During 
the late Carlist insurrection it was suspected that the Repub- 
licans were waiting to profit by any disaster which might 
befall the Government ; and the Carlists are capable of having 
been privy to the Republican mutiny at Ferrol. The mili- 
tary force at the disposal of the Government is, in consequence 
of the demand for reinforcements in Cuba, scarcely sufficient 
for the maintenance of order; and the Mruister of War has 
not the reputation of possessing either ability or vigour. The 
Krna possesses both courage and a certain amount of military 
experience; but it may be doubted whether his Ministers 
would consent to his assuming the command of the army i 
person. There might be much convenience in the direction 
of military movements by almost the only leader who would 
be incapable of betraying the cause of the Government. 
Probably the best thing which could happen to Spain would 
be the establishment, after the failure of successive party 
leaders, of a general conviction that the Kina was better 
entitled to national confidence than his Ministers or generals 
His prospects for the present are not encouraging, but he has 
less at stake than the community which allows factious poli- 
ticians and conspirators incessantly to trifle with its welfare 
If the experiment of the Italian dynasty fails, there cam 
scarcely be a doubt that the conflict of parties will issue m 
civil war. 

It is perhaps easy to be wise after the event; and yet the 
lessons of experience are not always unprofitable. The miset- 
able and almost hopeless condition of Spain, as far as the 
fortunes of the country depend on political institutions 
illustrates with remarkable clearness the mischief wilt 
follows from revolution. When nations dethrone their 
sovereigns, they sometimes seem to be merely exercising a2 
act of justice on faithless or oppressive rulers, while they a@ 
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yeally inflicting punishment on themselves. Established 
Governments, whatever may be their faults, have the inesti- 
. merit of commanding to a great extent. the passive 
‘walty of voluntary submission, Their successors, unless they 
juve the rare good fortune of exciting enthusiasm, are 
compelled either to rely on material force or to exist in 
constant state of insecurity. Isapetia IL had every 
ic and private fault which could disgrace or dis- 
qualify the occupant of a throne, and her own title 
had been founded on revolution, and confirmed by civil 
yar; but after many years her right to the Crown of Spain 
had become generally admitted, and intriguers and conspira- 
tors were in the habit of recognizing as permanent and un- 
nestionable the single institution of royalty. The Queen 
herself, though she was faithless, superstitious, and disorderly 
in life, possessed the redeeming quality of being thoroughly 
Spanish in her prejudices and her habits. As long as she 
reigned, in the midst of political squabbles and mili- 
tary plots there was no dispute as to dynasties or forms of 
vernment. It is greatly to be regretted that she at last suc- 
eeded in wearing out the patience of her most respectable 
adherents. Serrano and Prim and their associates may be 
excused for thinking that it was a duty to relieve the nation 
from the presence of a discreditable Queen; but it is now 
evident that it would have been better to restrain her excesses 
under cover of some decorous fiction than to effect a revolu- 
tion which has left the country without tradition or political 
faith. A Regency in the name of the Queen’s son would 
pethaps have enabled the Monarchy to pass through the danger 
ofa critical interregnum ; and it was for a similar purpose that 
Serrano and TopeTe were inclined to raise the Duke of 
Moxrrenster to the throne. Unluckily Prim was determined 
to have done with the dynasty of the Boursons, and it is 
ible that if he had lived he might have been able to 
establish the candidate of his selection firmly on the throne. 
In his time no Minister would have flattered popular de- 
lusions by congratulating the Cortes on the license by which 
all parties are allowed to propagate their own views of the 
daims of a Republic or of a Pretender. After a few years 
of unquestioned rule, King Amapeo might in turn have 
acquired a recognized position as chief of the nation. An 
incessant struggle with opponeuts who deny his title almost 
reduces a King to the level of the conspirators around him. 
The temporary establishment of a nominal Republic in 
France might increase the probability of the success of a 
similar form of government in Spain, if the Republican party 
had not systematically identified itself with Jacobinism and 
‘Socialism. The administration of M. Tarers in some respects 
resembles the provisional state of affairs under Prim, except 
that the Spanish Minister consistently affirmed the continuance 
ofthe Monarchy. A Republic in Spain could at present only 
be created or maintained by the efforts of an active and 
intolerant party which must in the first instance have pre- 
vailed by superior force or adroitness over rival factions. 
It would be almost impossible for a Republican Govern- 
ment to resist the demands of its partisans for a division 
of property ; and assuredly there would be no question of 
that theoretical toleration which Sefior Martos, on the part 
of the Crown, undertook to extend to adverse parties and 
dynasties. If Gambetra hereafter inherits the power of the 
actual PrestpENT, he may perhaps prove both to France and to 
neighbouring nations that a Republic may be successfully 
administered by a Republican. In the meantime the alterna- 
tive of Spain is between monarchy and civil war. It may 
indeed be contended with a certain show of reason that the 
Republicanism of aspiring colonels and navy captains will, 
wluitever may be the other objections to which it is liable, 
tot be subject to popular impulses. For soldiers who have 
taised themselves to the head of affairs, it niatters littlé what 
tame is given to a Government which, as long as it lasts, is 
hecessarily absolute. It is not for the purpose of consulting the 
°pinions of the community that the commandants of arsenals 
Taise the standard of rebellion. One common peculiarity to 
all malcontent parties in Spain is an unfeigned contempt for 
‘the representatives of the nation. 


THE EXPULSION OF PRINCE NAPOLEON. 


ENCH politiciaus are as delighted as their neighbours 
if they can get hold of anything that is not totally dull 
‘ad ‘commonplace during the dead season, and possibly 
more has been said und written about the expulsion of Prince 
“Narouzoy than there would have been if anything else of the 
‘Sightest interest furnished a topic for criticism. But, no doubt, 


it was a very high-handed proceeding. The Prince has never 
been deprived of his rights as a French citizen by any legis- 
lative aet. He is recognized by the Government as the duly 
elected member of the Council-General of a French depart- 
ment, he came provided with a proper passport, he has lately 
been several times in France without any intimation being 
given him that his presence was unwelcome. All of a sudden 
he is told to go out of the country, and, when he declines, force 
is used tomake him go. M. Turers justified what he had 
done by saying that the Assembly had decreed the fall of 
the Imperial dynasty, that this involved the loss of the 
rights of citizenship in every member of the Imperial 
family, and that this again involved the right of the Govern- 
ment to turn out of France at its pleasure every member of 
the Imperial family. No one, and least of all M. Tarrs 
himself, could have been deceived by such transparent 
fallacies. There was no use in attempting to bring a flagrant 
breach of the law within the scope of legal maxims. The 
head of the State chose to do an illegal act because in his 
opinion the interests of the State required that he should do 
it. M, Turers talked vaguely as if he had detected some 
conspiracy in which the Prince was engaged ; but he never 
thought of giving, and no one thought of asking him to give, 
any proofs of this conspiracy. He chose to do a despotic 
act, and his motives slept in his own breast. As during 
the Empire M. Tuiers was always one of the foremost 
to inveigh against departures from the letter of the law 
for political reasons, he exposed himself to the charge 
of inconsistency; but then in those days M. Turks 
was the head of the Opposition and now he is head 
of the Government, and this makes all the difference. If 
there is a Frenchman living who, possessed of the power of 
M. Turers, would not push it on extreme occasions beyond 
the bounds of the law, he has not as yet made himself known 
to fame. Logically and legally there is nothing to be said in 
defence of turning out of France a French citizen provided 
with a passport, a member of a Council-General, and against 
whom no crime is proved, or even definite accusation made. 
But there is nothing very wonderful in a Government like 
that of M. Tuiers saying virtually to a man in the position of 
Prince NapoLron that it does not mind his being a member 
of the Council-General of Corsica, where he can do no harm, 
or his coming now and then into France so long as it does not 
think he will give any trouble, but that if he comes into 
France and seems likely to give trouble, it will, law or no 
law, bid him take himself off. 

It would of course be much better if personal libetty were 
protected in France, or in other Continental States, by as many 
safeguards as secure itin England. But how very different 
is the habitual mode of regarding the sphere of Government 
which prevails on the Continent from that which prevails in 
England, has lately been brought home to us by the language 
used by the foreign Arbitrators at Geneva. They thought it 
incontestable that a Government was not only entitled, but 
bound, to combat by an elaborate system of police supervision, 
and by a supersession of municipal law, every attempt to 
involve a nation in international difficulties, They, would 
not listen to the plea that an English Government, according 
to English law, has no right to pry into the secrets of traders, 
or to confiscate property without evidence. They seem to 
have asked themselves only one question—whether, if a Conti- 
nental Government had been sincerely desirous toavoid giving 
offence to the United States, it would not have somehow 
managed, with its spies and its bullying and its unlimited 
power of arrest, to have seen that the United States should 
have nothing to complain of. The expulsion of Prince 
NaPovron is a very natural and a very mild exercise of the 
powers which the Arbitrators assumed that every decent 
Government ought to possess and exercise. It is extremely 
improbable that any large mumber of Frenchmen ob- 
ject to it, or think it anything but the most. natural 
step for the Government to take. The Government is 
more likely to be secretly admired than openly blamed 
for showing that it dares to act like other Governments 
which have been admired in their day. If M. Tuiers 
has committed a political blunder at all, it is not be- 
cause he has set the law aside to rid himself of. political 
enemy, but because he has thus invested with. dijperiance 
an enemy who might otherwise have beens 
He has attracted attention to the fact that he @hinks, -and 
a great many other persons competent to judge: think, that, in 
spite of Sedan, the Kmpire is still a power, and ;tliat; dm- 
perialism is the force which the infant Republic has really to 
dread. At any rate, the leading Republican journals have 
taken the opportunity of the expulsion of Prigge NaroLEoy.to - 
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reveal how much they dread the Empire. They are all loud MR. BUTT AGAIN, 
in their approbation of the step taken by M. Tuiers. They pric h th 
do not pretend to care in the least for the infraction of the law. | A POLITICAL sceptic might suspect that Mr. Burp, 
They see their enemy drawing near, and they cling to any occasional weit Of ere ae & conscious. 
one who will smite him. They think it is the natural order | 2¢SS of the unreality o e tome : © agitation, Jt jg 
of things that a NapoLeon should be at once hunted out of the difficult to understand i 4 .. patriot who in One column of 
precincts of the Republic. They not only believe that when the Times is reported as dec slaw — English 

the Prince and his wife come to put their son at school tion should occupy the next column with a discussion of the 
near Paris something very dangerous is hidden under this claims of Irish boroughs to additional representation in the 
innocent purpose, but they own that Napotrons who come Imperial Parliament. Mr. an Irish audience 
near Paris to put their sons to school are very formidable | that the advocates of Home Rule will be neither corrupteg 
creatures, and must be hunted out of the country at once if | [°F terrified ; and his speeches generally terminate with g 
the Republic is to last. The Republicans are not afraid of | Covert threat of the fearful consequences which must ensue if 
the Legitimists or of the Orleanists, but they are afraid of his demands are rejected. If he gpa Fong to succeed in 
the Imperialists. This may seem strange if it is recollected throwing off the English yoke, eh 18 associates will be 
how universal the feeling was against the Emperor when the perfectly welcome, as far as Englishmen are _concerned, to 
present Assembly first met, how persistent has been the establish despotism, universal suffrage, or the direct and irre. 
display of this feeling on every occasion which has offered sponsible government of the Pore and Cardinal Cuutey, J 
itself to the Assembly, how strong has been the whole current | 35 true that Mr. Burt, with a prudent desire to conciliate the 
of writing and talking against the Empire during the last | SUpport of transparent simpletons, always assumes that for 
two years, and how miserably M. Rovner and other Imperialists certain purposes a commoa P arliament will regulate the 
who have attempted to stem this current have failed. But affairs of a Kingdom which is still in some sense to be united; 
there is every reason to believe that the Republicans are quite but whatever may be the case with the politicians whom be 
right, and that the struggle for ascendency, when the inter- addresses, the leader of the Home Rule movement is not g 
regnum of M. Tuers is over, will be between the partisans blind fanatic. It is impossible that he should not be aware that 


: : Irishmen who even now defy the law and the authority of 
of wed the of the the Government and of Parliament would be, with 


reason and with greater ease, absolutely unmanageable if 
they had a Parliament of their own. The functions of the 
proposed joint Parliament would, even on Mr. Burt's avowed 
theory, be so closely limited that it could matter nothi 

whether the Irish members were returned by boroughs, by 
counties, or by any possible combination of constituencies, 
The controversy about the franchise and the distribution of 
Irish seats would be perfectly idle if it were prosecuted in 
earnest. It is only at the dullest season of the year that a 
journalist in want of topics would think it worth while to 
encourage so purposeless a dispute. Nevertheless it may 
always be assumed that an adversary has some motive of his 
own for using arguments which at first sight scem irrelevant 
to his main contention, and it may perhaps suit Mr. Burr's 
object to accustom English readers to think that his policy 
lies within the bounds of the Constitution. When ordinary 
reformers propose plans for throwing electoral power yet more 
completely into the hands of the multitude, it is well known 


Imperialism in France must not be too closely connected 
with the’ Empzror or his family. The Emperor is growing 
old, his heir is a meek cadet, his wife showed her political 
capacity by taking up the Prussian war as a religious quarrel, 
and sending her husband to his doom at Sedan. Prince 
Naroreon has few friends and no admirers. So long as he 
jives, the Emperor is a formidable adversary, for he is clever, 
he can wait, he has been a conspirator from his cradle, and 
he has a great name, and has done great things in his day. 
But the strength which Imperialism borrows from a man of 
his time of life cannot last, and the very weakest part of 
Imperialism is that it is connected, externally at least, with 
the Earzror’s family, and the Emperor’s family is a very 
discouraging family for Imperialists. What makes Impe- 
rialism formidable to the Republicans is that it is the 
embodiment of a mode of thinking and feeling which has 
a very great hold over the majority of Frenchmen. Im- 
— of the love of official life, 
and the habit of submitting to official interference; of| t,a1° although their proposals may be mischievous, the 
the taste for brisk trade, splendour, and fites; of the agitators themselves ale neue of rebelling, ph M. 
desire to be thought well of abroad, and to be courted by | Burr's phrase, of taking counsel with true and earnest men 
foreign princes and written up by foreign critics. It means | Careless readers may perhaps assume that a correspondent of 
to the officers of the army the ‘hope of employment, the de- | the 7imes who recapitulates dull statistics of population can 
lights of grand uniforms and grand reviews, the liberty to | pave no revolutionary intentions. 
swagger and to treat civilians as dust. It means to ecclesi- | Jf as may be hoped, the disruption of the monarchy is to 
astics the chance of making good bargains with the State, and | },, indefinitely postponed, there is no reason why any consti- 
to laymen the satisfaction of blighting the feelings which give | tutional anomalies which may exist in Ireland should not be 
rise to pilgrimages and new miracles and the invention of | corrected. In general it may be admitted that it would be 
half-sacred liqueurs. It means to speculators dreams of con- | difficult to deteriorate the representation, except in some of the 
stant activity and gigantic jobs, with an avoidance of dangerous | post enlightened districts. It is immaterial whether priests 

ics. Paris, which is now half empty, and is desolate in | 9,4 Fenians return members in the name of boroughs or of 
the midst of its ruins, cheered only by the assurance of Repub- | counties. In either case zealous patriots will demand subsi- 
lican poets that it is the eye and centre of the universe, looks | gics for Irish fisheries, and in the intervals of business they wil, 
fondly back to the days when its Haussmann was in his glory, | }i,¢ Mr, Burt, accuse their supposed allies of betraying the 
when every room was occupied, and the world came toadmire | common cause. It would seem that inan agricultural country, 
and to help to pay for the highest development of luxury and thinly sprinkled with petty towns, the rural districts must, as 
splendour. ‘The Communists hated the Empire much, but they | the fact is in Ireland, contain a majority of the population. 
hate the Republic more; for the Emperor at least gave them | If the seats in the United Kingdom were redistributed on 
bread, and when he wanted to thin them, made short work of | strictly statistical principles, the number of Irish members 
the process 5 while the Republican Government perpetually | would perhaps be diminished, and a similar process applied to 
rekindles irritation by the slow vengeance of Satory. The | freland would give the counties an additional advantage 
peasants will perhaps hold to the Republic if it protects them | over the towns. With the exception of five or six towns 
from a civil war; but if it does not, something like the | there is scarcely an Irish borough which would not 
Empire will seem better to them. Literature, which was | jf j¢ were ae AY in Great Britain, be in danger of 
going to turn moral and edifying, and worthy of a glorious | gisfranchisement; and although English tyranny may perhaps 
Republican era, is plainly unequal to the task as yet, and be responsible for the scantiness of the urban pop 
only differs from what it was under the Empire by being lation, the grievance could not, even under Home Rule, be 
somewhat duller. Imperialism may not unjustly be said to | summarily redressed. The only practical change which Mr 
represent much of what is ignoble in France, and Republi- | Bury proposes is the substitution of household suffrage fors 
canism much of what is noble; but when we look at the in- 4l. rating franchise; and the admirers of Mr. Disraell 
terests, and hopes, and memories that are associated with the | th, ies of Mc Geinom en scarcely deny that 
Empire, and at the powerful classes that must desire its restora- | principles advocated by their respective leaders are % 
tion, and consider in how many respects it is in harmony with applicable to Ireland as to England. Any heretics who may 
the French character, we can scarcely wonder that nervous | ¢¢ij) regret the transfer of power from the middle class to 
Republicans regard Imperialism with an apprehension feverish | mass of the population will probably hold that a 41. voter 
enough to make them see danger even in Prince NaPoLeon. | will on the average be somewhat less incompetent than 


still poorer neighbours; but if Mr. Burr redeems his pledge 
of introducing in the next Session an Irish Reform Bill on the 
English model, he will perhaps not encounter any? 
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spnition. ‘The disqualified non-elector of Irish boroughs is 
no other than the well-known compound householder, whose 
wrongs @ few years ago occupied so large a place in Mr. 
GLADSTONE’S imagination. The compound householder and the 
jJiterate voter, who are probably often the same person, are 
the favourites of English legislation, and their Trish brethren 
may perhaps be equally entitled to attention. With house- 
hold suffrage Mr. Burr undertakes to produce a respectable 
number of borough voters, though he will still be compelled 
to assign to them a larger share of electoral power than 
that which is enjoyed by the corresponding number of electors 
jn England. The object, such as it is, will be attained, not 
merely by the enlargement of the franchise, but by a simul- 
igneous extension of the boundaries of boroughs into suburban 
districts. Itmay be presumed that the outskirts of small towns 
in Ireland, as in other countries, contain little outlying popu- 
lations; but the whole matter is utterly insignificant, and 
it probably interests equally Mr. Burr and his languid 
English critics. 

In projects for altering the electoral system, the incidental 
abject of securing upright and intelligent representatives is 
wiformly neglected. ‘To a modern reformer the allegation of 
a statistical anomaly or inequality seems equivalent to the 
suggestion of a practical grievance. Mr. Burt, who probably 
cares little or nothing for the distribution of Irish seats, is 
justified in the belief that he appeals to a common English 
prejudice. If he were greatly interested in the state of the 
Irish representation, he would perhaps be satisfied by the 
triumph which his party has achieved in the adoption of the 
Ballot. ‘The influence of property in Ireland had already been 
greatly impaired, and with the introduction of secret voting it 
may be expected wholly to disappear. Two or three years ago 
the Government, at the instigation of Irish Liberal members, 
refused to increase the number of polling-places in Ireland, 
under the apprehension that additional facilities for voting 
might interfere with the patriotic violence of mobs. With 
the security of the Ballot against the dictation of landlords, 
it has been thought safe to diminish the opportunities of riot. 
The struggle will now be conducted between the priests and 
the demagogues, except when, as in Galway, the two rival 
sets of agitators arrive at a friendly understanding. It is 
extremely doubtful whether any increase of borough consti- 
tuencies, or any transfer of seats from counties to towns, would 
materially affect the character of the next general election. 
The representative or constitutional government of Ireland has 
always been conducted under serious difficulties; and pro- 
bably its maintenance has only been rendered possible by the 
union with a country in which Parliamentary institutions 
were natural and indigenous. The old Irish Parliament was 
managed by a system of corruption which could not be con- 
veniently revived; and, as scon as it attained a temporary 
independence, it became necessary to suppress it. In the last 
century all classes of Irishmen shared in the disaffection to 
England which occasionally prevailed. In the present day 
the Roman Catholic landowners are, as a body, thoroughly 
_ the Imperial Government, and altogether opposed to 

UTT. 

¢ Home Rule agitation is promoted in London by an 
Association which is adorned by the participation of Mr. 
Rearben, who lately published a furious pamphlet in favour 
of Irish independence. It is not probable that the cause 
of Home Rule would be greatly advanced by harangues 
addressed in Clerkenwell and similar places to Irish as- 
semblages; but it might have been supposed that, in the 
absence of Saxon intruders, orators having everything their 
own way might contrive to preserve internal harmony. Un- 
fortunately, while Mr. Burr complains that Irish Home Rule 
members have a private understanding with the Government, 
tis London allies also display the inveterate and reciprocal 
distrust which seems always to divide Irish patriots. At a 
lite meeting of the Home Rule Association, the chairman, 
the secretary, and the other principal members accused one 
smother of treacherously betraying the secrets of the body to 
the authorities at Scotland Yard. It is impossible to form an 
®pinion as to the justice of the charges, though it is 
Well known that Irish conspiracies are seldom enveloped 
™ impenetrable secrecy for want of informers. The re- 
markable part cf the disclosure is the voluntary and general 
“tmission that the Home Rule Association had secrets which 
hg essential to keep from the knowledge of the police. 
if Mr, Burt may be trusted, the leaders of the movement are 
inthe highest degree loyal to the Crown; and, in the first 
instance at least, they profess to pursue their designs by 
strictly constitutional methods. It was not even suspected 

the ostensible organization covered the existence of a 


secret society or a conspiracy such as that which is confessed, 


and probably imagined, by the quarrelsome patriots in Lon- 
don. If the agitation is confined to foolish speeches in pot- 
houses, the police will not interfere; and any curiosity which 
they may feel will be gratified without the exercise of special 
ingenuity. In all probability the London brawlers were as 
innocent of treasonable practices as Mr. Burr; but they 
wished to have the pleasure of pretending to do wrong, and 
they naturally suspected that, if there was anything to betray, 
their confidential friends would be ready traitors. It seems 
that henceforth there will be two hostile Home Rule Associa- 
tions, as there are two International Societies. In both cases 
it may be hoped that the rival bodies will find sufficient amuse~ 
ment in denouncing one another, instead of meddling with 
serious politics. The unanimity of the Irish Government of 
the future is admirably illustrated by the habitual practice of 
its would-be founders. 


AMERICA. 

f hea elections in Pennsylvania, in Ohio, and, notwith- 

standing the appointment of a Democratic Governor, 
in Indiana, have practically decided the Presidential contest 
which will be formally determined on Monday fortnight. 
For some time past it has become evident that the Liberal 
secession was not considerable enough materially to weaken 
the Republican party. From the first no intelligible meaning 
or principle was involved in the candidature of Mr. Gree.ey. 
The more respectable promoters of the Cincinnati Convention 
disapproved on serious grounds of the administration of the 
actual Presipent. General Grant had continued the system 
of corruption which dates from the days of General Jackson ; 
he was surrounded in public and in private by lax and dis- 
creditable associates, and he had allowed some disreputable 
members of his family to profit by his patronage at the public 
expense. The Republican party was more responsible than 
the PresipenT for vicious economic legislation; but it was 
perfectly legitimate to denounce a candidate whose supporters 
afterwards pledged themselves to the maintenance of a strictly 
protective policy. It is probable that, if the Convention had 
selected as its nominee a statesman, and had adopted sound 
and intelligible principles, an important section of the 
Republican party would have concurred in an attempt to 
reform political and administrative abuses; and, with the aid 
of the Democrats, it might even have been possible to elect 
the Liberal candidate. But the professional managers at 
Cincinnati, as elsewhere, succeeded in controlling the nomi- 
nation. The majority of the delegates, although some of 
them may have sympathized with the laudable purpose 
of the Liberal movement, profoundly, and perhaps justly, 
distrusted the wisdom and honesty of the constituency. 
It seemed to them that the best method of defeating 
GRANT was to oppose to him a candidate who would not 
alarm the people by moral or intellectual superiority. The 
professed advocates of reform selected in Mr. GreEey the 
bigoted advocate of all traditional abuses, the companion and 
ally of political intriguers of the lowest order, and the igno- 
rant and intolerant devotee of commercial exclusion. In one 
respect their foresight was justified by the unexpected 
readiness of their nominee to surrender his favourite doc- 
trines. Mr. Greetey had been supposed by friends and 
enemies to be a fanatic; and he has since proved himself 
the most pliant of converts. Having always rudely accused 
American free-traders of being “ bribed with British gold,” 
Mr. GREELEY now announced his readiness to remit 
fiscal legislation to the people and to Congress. The life- 
long opponent of the Democrats, he intimated his willingness, 
if he were elected as President, to give them a share of 
office proportioned to their influence on the result. After 
the nomination of Mr. Greetey, although General Grant's 
shortcomings were as conspicuous as before, there was 
no reason why any conscientious and patriotic Republican 
should separate himself from the mass of his party. The 
friends of Genem! Grant have, to their own great satis- 
faction, proved, or endeavoured to prove, that two pro- 
minent supporters of Mr.Gree.ey have been guilty of political 
corruption or private fraud. One of them, according to 
the New York Times, obtained a contract for an accomplice 
on condition that he should share the profits; another 
had the misfortune in his youth of being arrested for 
embezzlement, and in his maturer years committed arson 
to defraud an Insurance Ng ag A third énspicuous 
public personage, if the New York Tribune may be trusted, 
made a million of dollars by selling his influence to promoters 
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of private Bills. The institutions of the United States in | deceived himself by the pretence of treating the secession of g 
their practical operation are perhaps libelled by their professed | fourth part of the Union as a petty disturbance. Again and again 
admirers and eulogists. It never occurs to party journalists | he announced that the rebellion would be suppressed within 
in the United States that the presence of jobbersand swindlers | ninety days; and in some public documents he affected not 
in the highest political ranks throws any doubt on the | even to understand that any serious political commotion hag 
excellence of the national system of government, or any slur | occurred. His voluminous diplomatic compositions werg 
on the honour of the country. It is enough that a hostile | diffuse, eloquent, and often ingenious in reasoning; but, at 9 
candidate is discredited by the exposure of the misdeeds of | time when it was of vital importance to conciliate the poog 
his supporters. If one set of political adventurers is as bad | will of foreign States, Mr. Sewarp always seemed to be exely. 
as the other, there seems to be no reason for a disruption of | sively bent on gratifying the national vanity of his own country. 
the party. men. A certain obtuseness of perception probably blinded 
To foreigners who sincerely disclaim the pretension of fully , him to the mischievous impression which he produced by hig 
understanding American motives and actions, the strongest disregard of the susceptibilities of foreigners. Some ‘time 
recommendation of General Grant is that he is beyond com- | before the war, during the visit of the Prince of Wats to 
parison more personally eminent than hisrival. No political mis- | the United States, Mr. Sewarp had the bad taste at a public 
carriage can affect his military reputation, and if a President is | dinner to anticipate, in the presence of an English Cabinet 
not to be chosen for his capacity, it is well to pay a tribute tohis | Minister, the future annexation of Canada to the United 
fame. It happens that, with the exception of two or three other | States. When the insolent assumption was properly rebuked 
successful soldiers, of one diplomatist of great merit and high | by the Duke of Nrwcastte, Mr. Sewarp explained that he had 
character, and of an eminent economist and statistician, no | spoken in jest. Immediately after the secession, and before 
other living American is remarkably distinguished. The #ny pretext of offence had been furnished by England, the 
habitual preference of constituencies for mediocrity, and | Secretary of State, in rejecting an unseasonable suggestion 
the distaste of the more refined classes for the degrading | of an arbitration, added the gratuitous declaration that the 
machinery of elections, has produced a dead level, not of | President would least of all consent to the arbitration of a 
incapacity, but of vulgar commonplace. The popular European monarchy—meaning England. It is certain that 
sentiment of equality is gratified by the absence of genius and during the early part of the war the American Govern- 
ereatness; but the natural admiration of mankind for military | ment was even excessively solicitous to prevent the English 
wwility is not extinct even in the United States. General interference on which the Confederates had in mis- 
Grant is in one great department the first man among his | taken confidence relied; yet from first to last Mr. 
countrymen, and no one else, except perhaps Mr. Apams | SEwarp never deviated into the language of courtesy. It is 
and Mr. Davip WELLS, has any recognized claim to be first probable that he shared the ignorant antipathy to England 
in anything. ‘There are many clever lawyers, and many which is fostered by American education; but a statesman 
voluble speakers, but among hundreds of politicians none | ought to know how to repress in the interest of his country 
are conspicuously better than the rest. The regular Re- | his personal dislikes. Mr. Sewarp had the good sense, 
publican party have produced no candidate whose name is after some hesitation, to repudiate the lawless outrage which 
known throughout the world, while their adversaries, in | had been perpetrated on an English packet by a wrong-headed 
accordance with the traditions of thirty or forty years, de- American officer ; but, although he wisely shrank from going 
liberately choose Mr. Gnreetey for his demerits. to war in an unjust cause, he could not abstain from gratify- 
It is possible that, if Mr. Greerer had been elected, he ing his ill-humour by explaining in an elaborate despatch 
might have adopted the contrivance for supplying his own that his Government would not have hesitated to violate the 
detects which has in some instances been sanctioned by law of ‘nations if it had been deemed worth while. ‘Tis 
American custom. The recent death of Mr. Sewarp recalls | English flag had been insulted for the sake of seizing the 
his candidature in 1860, and the preference which was given | PetS°us of two Confederate ba aged but Mr. pkpw pre- 
to Mr. Lincoty almost entirely on the ground of his obscurity, | ¢@ded that he would not insist on retaining the captives, 
In the result the rough provincial lawyer, of whom it was | because, as he said, Mr. Masoy and Mr. ecmpugtters es: 
thought that no one could be jealous, proved himself a happy | Mificant persons. It would be a grave mistake to suppose 
accident. Mr. Lincoun was perhaps more resolute, as he was Mr. Sewarp’s discourteous bearing was exclusively provo ed 
simpler and more straightforward, than his rival, and he was by hostility to England. Soon after the outbreak of the war 
in some respects a more perfect representative of popular he addressed to the Austrian Government the singular argument 
{ecling. Hither under the influence of his own good sense, or that the collapse of the American Government would render 
in pursuance of a party arrangement, Mr. Lixcoun on his intolerable the oppression which, as he delicately intimated, 
accession to office appointed Mr. Sewarp to the high post of | W@S,Practised throughout Europe, and more especially in 
Seeretary of State; and both the President and his Minister Austria. Overwhelming superiority of numbers and resources 
were too loyal to allow the outside world to know whether determined the fate of the contest in accordance with Mr 
the policy of the Government was determined by its nominal | SEWARD’s consistent prophecies; but it may be pare 
chief or by his principal adviser. To the diplomatic business | Stated that he at no time obviated a danger by securing had 
with which he was more immediately concerned Mr. Sewarp friendship or neutrality of any independent Power. Ifit 
had only served apprenticeship as a Senator; but his career | ben on other grounds the policy of England to favour - 
as an administrator and as a political orator and leader had | C®¥S¢ of the Confederacy, Mr. Sewarp’s blustering violence 
been unusually conspicuous. He served with credit the office would have furnished plausible pretext for interference. hb 
of Governor of New York at atime when the corruption of | Tet times he would probably have been a successful adminis- 
the capital had not, as in later times, spread itself over | ‘tor and a useful counsellor to the President. For the 
the State; and he was one of the first and most effective | S4me reasons which recommended Mr. Sewarp to Mr. Linco, 
assailants of the system of slavery. It happened that he was it was surmised after the recent Cincinnati Convention that 
the author of two happy rhetorical phrases which were | Mr. Greevey might probably invite Mr. Apaus to take office 
adopted either in earnestness or in irony by both parties in | “* Secretary of State. 
the controversy. It was Mr. Sewarp who ventured on the 
paradox that there was a higher law than the semi-divine 
Constitution; and he also described the struggle which 
afterwards issued in the Civil War as an irrepressible con- CONTINENTAL ARMIES. 
flict. It was admitted on all hands that he was the most Ts armies of the great Continental States affect the lives 
distinguished member of the Republican party; but the and fortunes of the nations to which they belong n#® 
election managers calculated that he must have offended a | many ways that they are always presenting some new element 
certain proportion of voters, while Mr. Lincotn was scarcely | of discussion. From very different points of view the armies 
known beyond the limits of his own State. At that time the | of Germany, of Austria, and of France have this week been 
Republicans were in a minority, although, as the event | made the subjects of comment. The first point that a huge 
proved, they were justified in expecting success through the | army suggests is that which has attracted attention in Austria— 
divisions of their opponents; and it was thought indispen- | namely, its cost. The Austrian Ministry, having fixed the 
sable not to throw away a chance of victory. Mr. Lixcotn | effective of the field army at 800,000 men, calculates that ib 
was so ignorant of public affairs that he must, at the com- | must have a peace effective of a quarter of a million, and that 
mencement of his Presidential career, have relied greatly | in order that this force may be fit for its work, the recruils 
on his experienced Secretary of State. Mr. Sewarp, like | must be kept three years with the colours. In order to get a 
many otheg American statesmen, was incapable of using | what it wants, it has had to ask for nearly thirty tho 
plain language when he could express his meaning in figurative | more men, and an additional expenditure of 370,000l. 
or exaggerated terms ; and it is difficult to judge whether he | Emperor is known to regard the question of this 
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ge a with the most extreme anxiety, and aullena must lave thought of the other side of the siion— 


istely Count RASSY, to animate the zeal of those with 
whom he had to deal, informed them that, in spite of the 
great ce meeting at Berlin, he would not venture to 
goswer for the continuance of peace even to the end of 
resent year. The Aversperc Ministry, however, 
ends mainly for its existence on the support of the Ger- 
an Constitutional , and the leaders of this party have 
been throughout all the discussions on the subject most 
yiolently opposed to the Ministerial proposal. The decision 
ly with the delegations of the Austrian and Hungarian 
Parliaments assembled at Pesth; and by the personal inter- 
yention of the brother of the Prime Minister, by the resolute 
gse of that pressure which a Ministry willing to stake its 
existence on a vote can use, and by the aid of many members 
in general politics to the Ministry, success was 
attained, and Austria is to have thirty thousand more 
soldiers, and to spend another 370,000/. in securing peace by 
making ready for war. It was the financial difficulty that, 
most weighed with the opponents of the vote. When, four 
ago, the new army organization was established, its cost 
was estimated at a little less than seven millions sterling. 
With the addition now made its cost will be nine millions. 
As a former Minister of Finance said, Austria, financially 
speaking, is rather convalescent than healthy, and its credit is 
very far from established at present. A little check, a slight 
suspicion thrown on its trembling reputation, and there might 
bea lamentable crisis. It is a most serious thing for a nation 
in such a position that it should have to pay two millions a 
ear more for its army than it expected to pay. If war comes, 
it may be better to fight with thirty thousand men less and 
sound finances rather than with thirty thousand men more and 
tottering credit. Of course the Ministerial speakers asserted 
that the limit of expenditure had now been reached. This was 
positively the last demand that would be made, and it is diffi- 
cult to resist the argument that a nation must indeed be 
foolish which will give over eight millions and half sterling 
to have an army that cannot be relied on to do what is 
wanted, and will not give nine millions to have an army in 
every respect satisfactory. It is exactly such arguments that 
assemblies entrusted with the control of expenditure and 
bent on economy are powerless to resist. But who can be- 
lieve that the great gulf of military expenditure will ever 
really be filled up? Germany is just going to buy three 
nillion rifles of a new pattern, and, with the French indemnity 
to help it, it can afford such an expensive luxury. But if the 
new German gun is much better than the Austrian gun, 
what, it will be said, is the good of an army costing nine 
millions, that has not got the right gun? and thus Austria 
must somehow go beyond its nine millions of expenditure, or 
feel itself insecure. 

In France the pecuniary difficulty is not so much felt. 
‘The French are no doubt very wealthy, and can afford 
an expensive army, and even if the eighteen millions which 
their army costs them is a heavy burden to them, yet it 
is only one of so many very heavy burdens that it 
does not depress their spirits. Perhaps the consolation 
they derive from thinking that the famous French army 
which has so often dictated to Europe is once more to 
be revived may give them a store of comfort which 
may be useful in enabling them to bear with fortitude the 
general pressure of taxation. But, although the French like 
their army, although the officers of the French army are a 
very considerable power in the State, and although st&étesmen 
like M. T'urers are determined to have a very large army as the 
first necessity of France, yet, if anything can be known of the 
feelings of the poor of a foreign country, it may be confidently 
said of the French poor that they hate serving in the army. 
The Prince of Joixvitte has been delivering a speech at 
Langres, at the “ inauguration” of a monument in memory 
of the Mobile Guards who fell in the late war. He contrasted 
the old days, when statues were exclusively erected to great 
generals, with the present times, when private soldiers have 
statues erected to them; and he even expressed a wish that 
when the Vendéme Column is put again in its place, the 
statue of a common soldier should be put on its top 
mstead of that of Naroteon. It was the business of 
the Prince to praise the conduct of the soldiers, and 
especially of the young soldiers, in the last war; and it 
Was easy and just to do this if only the battles where 
young French soldiers fought well were remembered, and 

where they ran away in shoals were forgotten. But 
When the Prince spoke of the dash and courage and dis- 
interestedness with which recruits leave their homes and 
friends and all dear to them, to confront danger, some of his 


“tinent. 


of the frightful sacrifice of life and family existence which this 
rushing to danger involves, and of the Pitter detestation with 

which the French peasant regards the conscription. Com- 

pulsory and universal military service has only been esta- 

blished nominally in France, and the exasperating sight of 
the happy ones whom luck and favour exempt will still 

offend the eyes of those who have to serve. No rhetoric, no 

statues at the top of columns, no ceremonies of “ inauguration ” 

can hide how melancholy is the fate of many private soldiers 

when they are forced to attach themselves to a military career. 

Armies must be had, and statesmen must decide how armies are 

to be raised and used, but the pity, and even horror, which is 

excited by the thought of the widely diffused suffering caused 
by the employment of hundreds of thousands of men in war 

at the caprice of an Emperor, of to secure political objects, 

ought never to be allowed to die away. 

The enormous waste of national resources through military 
preparations, which are now made on a scale totally dispro- 
portionate to the means of poor countries like Austria, and 
the social misery caused by the conscription in countries like 
France, indicate the bad side of the great armies of the Con- 
But it is seldom that in human institutions anything 
is wholly bad; and great armies, no doubt, do some good 
beyond that of fulfilling their primary object, and enabling 
the nations that support them to defeat their enemies. A 
leading Prussian paper has seized on the occasion of the final 
option in Lorraine and Alsace to dilate on the rapidity with 
which the inhabitants of the ceded provinces will be 
made German through serving in the German army. It 
was, indeed, the dread of the German compulsory service that 
determined many of those who left their provinces to forsake 
their homes, and thousands of Germans fly every year to 
America in order to escape a service which they fear and 
hate. Naturally enough the French papers, replying to their 
German rival, deride the notion of men who love France as 
the Alsatians love it being converted into lovers of Germany 
by being made .to serve against their will in a foreign army. 
Still the German writer is probably right in what he says. 
The common interests of a great military service are a very 
effectual instrument in binding together different parts of 
a State. ‘The Alsatians start speaking German, or a dialect 
that may easily become German, and by serving in the 
German army they will get to know Germany. They will 
learn German habits, remember German towns, become ac- 
customed to the expression of German views. It has always 
been handed down as a masterpiece of the statesmanship 
of Pirr that he converted disaffected Highlanders into 
good and loyal English soldiers, and the Alsatians can scarcely 
be more disaffected to Germany than the Highlanders were to 
England after the rising of 1745. If there were a new war 
with France at once, the Alsatians might no doubt resent 
bitterly being made to fight against their friends, and would 
be stung by the terror of the thought that their brethren 
might be serving in the French army, and that they were 
doomed to fratricide by inexorable fate. But if years pass 
by without another war with France, the memory of the days 
when Alsace was French will die away, and the chance of 
brothers fighting brothers will cease to cause alarm. If the 
Alsatians were oppressed or treated worse than Germans 
generally, the alienation they now feel might continue. But 
there is not the slightest reason to suppose that they will be 
worse treated, or will have more to complain of, than was their 
lot while they were French. They will probably make more 
money, and be made more of, and be in every way better 
off than if they had remained French. They have indeed 
been made German against their will, and this to their honour 
has been a very bitter process to them; but the natural ten- 
dency of things, if peace is preserved, will be to make them 
every year more reconciled to their lot. And no more power- 
ful agent in effecting this reconciliation could be devised than 
that of compelling Alsatians to share the toils, the discipline, 
and the interests of soldiers in every part of Germany, and of 
thus making everything German seem to them first familiar, 
then natural, and lastly, perhaps, precious. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE IN GERMANY, 


ee Congress of political economists which lately met at 

Eisenach was intended by its promoters to reject or to 

remodel the principles of political economy. The Professors 

who arranged the meeting and commenced the proceedings 

confessed with German candour that they were not themselves 

practically familiar with industrial questions; but they shared 
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the alarm which has been caused in many quarters by the 
dissensions between capitalists and labourers, and they thought 
it possible to devise some middle course between free compe- 
tition and socialistic despotism. The majority of the Congress 
seems to have exhibited admirable good sense; and the 
innovators themselves deserve credit for the temperance of 
their language, and for the well-meant, though illogical, 
moderation of their proposals. Professor Scumo.ter declared 
that strikes were a nec consequence of the abolition 
of guilds; and he might have added that Trade Unions re- 
produce in a different form some of the principal characteristics 
of medieval trade societies. Although the master has no 
place in the modern guild, the Unions devote themselves to 
the limitation of the numbers of workmen, for the ancient 
purpose of securing the profits of monopoly. It is not 
perhaps an improvement that a corporate censorship over 
the quality of the work is no longer exercised. As the 
discussion proceeded it became, as might have been 
expected, clear that economical theorists must choose be- 
tween two incompatible principles. Professor Geist pro- 
voked some clamour from the minority by avowing his 
belief in the laws of property as discovered and expounded 
by Apam Siro; but there is in fact no tenable position 
to be occupied between the doctrines of Apam Smiru and 
the regulated Socialism of Lovis BLanc. Professor ScHMOLLER 
indeed suggested that the functions of Governments had 
been radically modified by the modern changes which give 
private citizens a share in the control of public affairs; 
but the fundamental objection to the officious interference of 
Governments with trade has nothing to do with despotism or 
with liberty. It is not improbable that an absolute monarch 
would be juster and more impartial than a Parliament which 
is necessarily biassed by the private interests of constituencies, 
if not of members. The Emperor of the Frencu made the 
Commercial Treaty against the wish of the Legislature, and 
an Emperor of North America, if such a potentate may be 
regarded as conceivable, would scarcely maintain the perverse 
tariff which, having been framed by successive Congresses, is 
formally approved by the Philadelphia Convention. The 
assumption of ApaM Sait that men know their own interests 
best is wholly unaffected by political or constitutional 
questions. 


In his first speech Professor ScuMotLer prudently confined 
himself to safe generalities which were afterwards embodied 
in the harmless resolutions of the Congress. It was the 
opinion of the speaker and of the meeting that the protection 
given by the German factory laws to women and children 
might be beneficially extended, although Professor Brentano 
was hooted down when he intimated that restrictions should 
be placed on the employment of both in domestic labour. 
Thrifty Germans, though they are tolerant of theories, have 
no notion of letting their wives and children live in idle- 
ness; nor would it be easy to induce wives and daughters 
to avail themselves of any legal exemption. The Man- 
chester school of economists, when they formerly opposed 
factory laws, misapplied their own sound principles. The 
extent to which the more helpless portions of the commu- 
nity require protection can only be determined by local 
and practical knowledge and experience. The English law, 
which leaves adult males to protect themselves, appa- 
rently meets with the approval of German economists. The 
Congress also recognized, not perhaps with entire good 
will, the lawfulness of Trade Unions and of strikes. The 
freedom of industry implies the right of voluntary com- 
bination, as of personal and independent action; and 
genuine economists, as far as they disapprove of Unions, only 
object to the compulsion which is often practised by such 
bodies. The most conclusive reason for recognizing Unions 
was furnished by one of their leaders, who asserted that in 
Germany they numbered more than a million of members. 
There is not the smallest use in refusing to irresistible multi- 
tudes a right which they have the power of asserting for 
themselves; but it was evident that trade organizations were 
at Eisenach, as in other places, regarded with little favour by 
those against whom their efforts are habitually directed. 
When Professor ScumoLLer proposed that workmen should 
be relieved from legal compulsion to perform their contracts, 
general indignation was expressed by the majority of the 
Congress ; and one speaker suggested that if anarchy were for 
a time established, it would be necessary to restore order 
with needle-guns and grape-shot. The Congress even- 
tually adopted a string of moderate, unobjectionable, and 
unnecessary resolutions. The more orthodox Society of 
political economists from whose ranks the promoters of the 
Congress had desired to secede may fairly congratulate 


themselves on the acceptance of their principles by the 
be dissidents. It is the great merit of science that its cone} 
sions can only be made clearer by discussion; and econom . 
the most scientific branch of political inquiry. It is perfectly 
true that the doctrines of Apam SMITH are not ultimate 
eternal truths, because they may be logically and consistently 
denied by Communists of all colours, and perhaps by Positi 
vists. Moderate and honest reasoners who begin with 4 
recognition of the institution of property will always fing 
themselves compelled to renounce the vague schemes of senti- 
mental blunderers. 

Much difference of opinion was expressed in the course of 
the discussion as to the proper functions of the Government. 
and in England also a numerous and perhaps growing class of 
politicians constantly recommend an increased application of 
administrative machinery to social purposes. In some 
combined action is both cheaper and more effective than an 
voluntary association of separate efforts; and it is sometimes 
necessary to coerce a minority, even in industrial arrangem 
for the benefit of the community. The corporations or boards 
which manage the drainage of fen districts afford a familiar 
example of the necessary substitution of public and geneml 
operations for isolated proceedings; and in recent times sani 
works of all kinds have been properly included among the 
subjects of local or general administration. There is no negeg- 
sity for assuming that the catalogue is exhausted; but it js 
necessary to watch with vigilance every attempt at usurpation, 
A rumour that the Eisenach Congress was encouraged by the 
Imperial Government may perhaps be unfounded; but it 
would not be inconsistent with the official traditions of Prussia 
to attempt intrusion into the sphere of private industry, Pro. 
fessor ScHMOLLER’s invidious contrast between the impartial 
of the Government and the alleged oppression of the workmen 
by the capitalists has something of a bureaucratic sound; and 
it is possible that the uneasiness which has been caused by the 
agitation of the International Society may incline the Govern- 
ment tu attempt the hopeless task of guarding against social 
revolution by a more active supervision of the relations 
between capitalists and workmen. The evil and the danger 
undeniably exist ; but in resorting to the protection of the State 
industrial capitalists would abandon the principles on which 
their prosperity depends. Impartiality, as Professor Scumonuer 
uses the phrase, implies an arbitrary attempt to correct the 
inequalities of fortune. The mischievous giant in the Fairy 
Queen who spent his time in lowering hills and raising 
valleys was intended to represent the perversity of fighting 
against natural laws. 

Theorists ought not to forget that Government is neither 
an abstract phrase nor a self-existent power, but that it 
represents certain political forces. In the present day no 
prudent man will deliberately enlarge the functions of Govern- 
ment, if he wishes at the same time to diminish or to restrain 
the influence of democracy. In many European countries, 
perhaps in all, the powers of Government will shortly be ex- 
ercised by the nominees of universal suffrage, and, in a system 
absolutely controlled by numerical preponderance, the work- 
men will be beyond all comparison more powerful than the 
employers. The leaders and advisers of Trade Unions 
habitually urge their followers to disregard the interests of all 
classes but their own, and the same persons would naturally 
use their political influence for the objects which they pro- 
claim as desirable. A Government representing the working 
class would be signally deficient in the impartiality which 
is perhaps not unfairly attributed to existing Governments. 
The object of the representatives of labour would be to 
increase wages, to diminish the hours of work, and generally 
to make the rights and interests of employers subordinate 
to the convenience of labourers. On other questions the artisans 
may perhaps be outvoted by the rural population and by 
other classes not directly engaged in industrial labour; but 
the petty French freeholder, though he would strenuously 
repudiate the Socialism of the towns, would probably, m 
matters relating only to the organization of manufacturing 
industry, sympathize with the poor against the rich. Even 
England the last Reform Bill and the Ballot Bill have dis 
sociated political power from wealth and education; and in 
almost all parts of the Continent universal suffrage nominally 
prevails, though it is held in check by various elaborate contti- 
vances. The apparent interests of the multitude will, perhaps 
gradually, become the chief motive power of political action; 
and as the organization of the masses becomes more complete, 
it will be more and more necessary for employers to gual 
themselves as far as possible against legislative and offi 
interference. It is the peculiar felicity of the people of the 
United States to be absolutely free from the European supér- 
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tion of faith in the Government or the State, and an 
‘mist might suggest that their habit of electing rogues and 
charlatans to high office is a Providential contrivance for the 


perpetuation of liberty. 


LORD SALISBURY ON EDUCATION, 


ORD SALISBURY, in delivering the prizes to the suc- 
cessful candidates at the examination of the Manchester 
entre in connexion with the University over which he presides, 
yas naturally led to speak in high terms of this healthy and 
useful movement, and then passed on to the general question 
of national education. He does not approve the new system, 
except perhaps as a temporary expedient; and he thinks it 
desirable to prepare the public mind for a number of disap- 
intments. In the first place, he dislikes the intervention 
ofthe State; and, in the next place, he doubts whether the 
will be efficiently carried out. It may be admitted 
ngs Lord Satispury says, whenever a thing which might 
be done, and as a rule ought to be done, by the energy 
gnd enterprise of individuals, is undertaken by the State, 
there is somewhere something unsound. Unquestionably 
ts ought to see to the education of their children; 
but it is because in a vast number of cases my? neg- 
lect or are incapable of discharging this duty that Parlia- 
ment has had to interfere. It was n that provision 
should be made for the education of the people, and as this 
vision was not being made, except on a comparatively 
small scale, by private enterprise, it had to be made in some 
other way. It is true that the interest and enthusiasm with 
which the new system was at first regarded have already begun 
toabate. There are symptoms that the School Boards after 
alittle while will be composed of very much the same sort of 
people as other local boards; and when the pressure of the 
rates is more distinctly felt, there will probably be a tendency to 
cut down expenses, and to work the system in a cheap, wooden, 
mechanical way. All this may be expected, and it is just as 
well that the danger should be pointed out, in order that it 
may be guarded against. But even if the worst happens, it is 
better that the work should be done in a wooden way than 
not at all. The system may be abnormal, but then it was un- 
avoidable; and there is at least this consolation, that one effect 
ofthe system may possibly be to induce people to dispense with 
it. As education spreads, it is reasonable to suppose that its 
value will be more highly appreciated; fathers who have felt the 
advantage of it will be anxious that their sons should have 
justice done to them, and they will be disposed, if the public 
schools do not give satisfaction, to take the matter into their 
own hands, and provide better schools at their own expense. 
The greatest danger undoubtedly is lest the multiplication of 
public schools should weaken and discourage private enterprise. 
Ratepayers who cannot escape the rates will be tempted to 
economize in their subscriptions, and it will be argued that, 
as there is now a national system, it is unnecessary to keep up 
other schools. The result of the Act, however, has up to the 
present time been rather the other way. Great efforts have been 
made to extend and improve the private schools, in order to 
enable them to hold their own against Board schools; but it 
is impossible to say how long this may last. It must also be 
remembered that the sort of education which will be given in 
the Board schools will be imperfect in one vital point, which 
must still be left to volun effort. On the whole, there 
cn be no question that, under the circumstances, the new 
system was necessary, and that, up to a certain point, it may 
be expected to do good. It is well, however, to bear in mind 
the dangers by which it is surrounded, and the disappoint- 
ments which will inevitably be provoked if too much is 
expected from it. 


It is impossible to calculate the amount of social disturb- 
aee which will be produced by a system of compulsory 
national education when it has got into full operation ; but it 
can hardly fail to be considerable. We can judge in some 
degree by what has already happened. Education has made 
great advances within the present century, and one of the 
results has been that people who have received anything like 
adecent education are apt to consider manual labour 
derogatory to their dignity. Lads who would otherwise have 

carpenters or shoemakers insist upon being clerks or 
shopmen. The truth is, that an education going a little 
beyond reading and writing has hitherto been confined so 
&xclusively to the upper and middle classes that it has 
come to be regarded as a mark of social distinction. To 
= of any one as an educated man is to attribute to 

& certain degree of gentility or respectability, and the 


obligations of respectability are more severe perhaps than 
those of any other caste. ‘The consequence is, as Lord Satis- 
BURY says, that the liberal professions are overstocked, because 
the sons of clergymen and lawyers will not go into business, 
and that clerks and small tradesmen vegetate on a wretched 
pittance rather than stoop to share the comparative affluence 
of artisans and mechanics. With women the case is infinitely 
worse than with men. There is the greatest difficulty in 
getting competent domestic servants even at the high wages 
which are now offered, while thousands of poor girls who 
have not strength of mind to disregard the superstitions of 
respectability lead a struggling and miserable life as inferior 
teachers, sempstresses, or shop-girls, ending perhaps in shame 
and ruin. Things are not so bad in this way as they were, 
but still they are bad enough; and Lord Sa.issury’s protest 
against the notion that education makes people too good for 
honest work of any kind is timely and appropriate. A 
} cag of national education may perhaps be expected in. 

e first instance to increase the number of those who 
aspire to what are called “genteel” employments, but 
afterwards it will probably help to cure the evil. Educa- 
tion will be then tuo cheap and common to be a social 
badge. It will be impossible to find room for everybody 
in the occupations which are now supposed to rank as more 
respectable than mechanical labour; and when bricklayers 
and carpenters can boast of a decent education, the only dif- 
ference between them and the clerks who look down on them 
will be in their own favour, in the shape of high wages and 
easy hours. The moral influences of education are the subject _ 
of an old controversy which is periodically renewed. It is 
true that education has certainly not put astop to crime, but it 
can hardly be doubted that it has at least tended to diminish 
the grosser and more violent forms of crime. The great 
majority of the people who engage the attention of the police 
and fill the gaols are utterly uneducated. Drunkenness has 
also decreased as education has advanced. On the other hand, 
it cannot be denied that a little education is apt to unsetile 
those upon whom it is bestowed, and to develop a sort of 
low cunning and smartness, and a craving for excitement, 
which are very far from being conducive to morality. This 
does not show that education is hurtful, but only that it is 
not in itself a substitute for religious principle. The consola- 
tion is that the more thoroughly people are educated the more 
likely they will be to realize their duty to each other and to 
society at large. 


One of the most interesting passages in Lord Satispury’s 
speech was the sort of postscript which he tacked to the end 
of it in answer to a vote of thanks, and in which he justified 
the frankness of his observations. Truth, he said, is only to 
be got at by the collision of minds expressing with perfect 
sincerity ‘the thoughts which have commended themselves to 
their judgment. Lord Sarispury has invariably resisted the 
immoral and demoralizing sophism that, because in a demo- 
cratic country the vox populi is in the last resort, and for 
physical reasons, the voice of the master, it is necessary to 
make believe that it is also the infallible voice of truth and 
justice. On the other hand, he sees that it is quite possible 
for a man to hold firmly to his own opinions, and yet to 
be ready to believe that perhaps he is wrong and others right. . 
On the education question, for example, he doubts the 
wisdom of the decision which has been arrived at, but he 
bows to its authority, because he believes that when youfind the 
leaders of the various parties in the country agreeing upon any 
policy, that policy may be taken as right and just. It is impor- 
tant to distinguish between the candour of admitting, when 
you are in a minority, that other people are possibly in the 
right, and the dishonesty of pretending to see with the same 
eyes as the majority, to whose conclusions you submit. And 
this distinction, we fear, is too seldom drawn by the political 
leaders of the present generation. Nothing has been more 
painfully conspicuous of late years than their readiness, and 
even eagerness, to take up views merely because they appeared 
to be held by large bodies of people. A cry is raised; it is 
taken up by agitators, and gets echoed at elections. It is 
assumed that the country is determined to have the thing 
clamoured for, and ingenious minds, adopting the conclusion 
as a starting-point, at once set to work to invent reasons for 
supporting it. The deliberate and conscious dishonesty of re- 
commending a policy while believing it to be unsound and 
injurious is, no doubt, exceptional; but there is another kind 
of dishonesty, hardly less pernicious, in disposing the mind 
to be easily converted on any pretext to opinions which 
it is convenient and profitable to entertain. And this kind 
of dishonesty is, we suspect, not only prevalent, but in- 


creasing. Nothing is more urgently required than greater 
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frankness and sincerity in political discussion. It is obvious | He holds that the House of Commons, being composed of men 


that statesmen abdicate half, and perhaps the more important | 


half, of their functions when they are content to follow, 
instead of assisting to create and mould, the public opinion 
of the country. 


MR. P. A. TAYLOR AND THE CAT. 


M* P. A. TAYLOR has been assured by his doctor, as 
we learn from a highly characteristic letter which he 
has addressed to the Daily News, that “the suppression of 
“ strong feelings of grief and indignation are (sic) bad for 
“the health”; and it is also perhaps under medical advice 
that he has avoided too abject an adherence to the conven- 
tional rules of grammar. If Mr. Taytor finds that writing 
violent and ungrammatical letters does him good, we have 
‘nothing to say against it; but his friends might at least 
endeavour to prevent their publication. There are various 
sanitary indulgences which are equally beneficial and agree- 
able, but which it is usual to enjoy in private. Mr. Taytor 
dates from Brighton; but we are quite sure he would be 
shocked at the idea of tubbing in the King’s Road. A reporter 
of the Daily Telegraph was present the other day at the 
flogging of a garotter in Newgate. The garotter writhed and 
howled, and his back, as may be supposed, was not pretty 
to look at. The reporter described the scene with that 
graphic power for which his journal is so notorious, and Mr. 
- Taytor read the report with “ sickening disgust.” It cer- 
tainly was very disgusting. There are a great many things 
which have to be done in this world which will not bear 
minute description in the pages of a periodical intended for 
family reading. If Mr. Taytor had protested, as we 
have repeatedly protested, against the indecency of publishing 
this vile literary garbage, nothing would have been more 
natural. It may be necessary that garotters should be 
flogged; but it is not necessary that the flogging should be 
reported in this manner. But Mr. Tay.or’s indignation takes 
quite another course. He flies out, not against the bad taste 
of the Z'elegraph, but against the law under which the lash is 
administered to a certain class of criminals. It is true that, if 
there were no floggings, the reporters could not describe them; 
but if it came, as it may come, to be the fashion to print 
sensational accounts of operations in the hospitals, even Mr. 
TayLor would hardly propose that the surgeons should be 
forbidden to exercise their art in order to prevent the news- 
papers from being exposed to the temptation of filling their 
columns with horrible details. Mr. Taytor calls the flogging 
“a deed of cold-blooded, cowardly brutality,” an “ orgy of 
* blood and torture,” and threatens the warders who ofliciate 
on these occasions with the fate of Governor Eyre. He 
abuses the reporter as a “‘ two-legged brute” for saying that 
the garotter received his whipping in a cowardly manner; but 
he has himself no hesitation in stigmatizing society as 
cowardly for inflicting the punishment in what it believes to 
be self-defence. Not merely the backs, but the feelings, of 
ruflians like Conzn must be spared; but Mr. Taytor has no 
sympathy for the innocent victims of their brutal outrages. 
CoueNn had knocked down an elderly gentleman, whose watch 
he coveted, by a blow on the head, and kicked him violently 
when lying on the ground; but it does not appear that Mr. 
TayLor has any expletives to spare for this act of ‘‘ cowardly 
brutality.” 


Mr. Taytor says he will not argue the question, and, though 
he has written a second and longer letter upon it, he has kept 
his word. There is certainly nothing that can be called argu- 
ment in either of his letters. They are only screeches. Mr. 
TayLor pelts the law and its advocates with hard words, and 
feels evidently much relieved by this easy exercise. It may 
be admitted that flogging is, as he calls it, “torture”; but, so 
is imprisonment, oakum-picking, the treadmill, and every 
other form of punishment. Flogging is also cold-blooded ; 
that is to say, it is a punishment which is inflicted, not in the 
heat of passion, but calmly and deliberately, and as the result 
-of inquiry and reflection. Everybody, except Mr. Taytor, is, 
we imagine, agreed that this is Just the spirit and manner in 
which punishment ought to be administered. As to flogging 
being cowardly, there is obviously nothing more cowardly in 
tying a man up and whipping him than in shutting him up in 
acell. If Mr. Tayior were logieal, he should go on to pro- 
pose that, not only the cat, but every other kind of punishment, 
should forthwith be abolished as cold-blooded and cowardly. 
Mr. TayLor appears to be also of opinion that the representa- 
tion of classes in Parliament should be carried out so as to 
include the allotment of several seats to the garotting interest. 


“not one of whom would ever find their (sie) own 
“liable to the infliction of the cat,” is not entitled to legislate 
for a class with whom it has no fellow-feeling. There Was 
once a prizefighter in the House of Commons, and some of 
its members have at different times got entangled in the 
meshes of the criminal law; but no garotter has as yet had 
an opportunity of lifting his voice against the cat within its 
walls. Mr. Taytor is, however, able to refer to a meeting of 
gentlemen interested in this question, which was held at 
Clerkenwell Green on Sunday, and at which the use of the 
cat was unanimously condemned. It is obvious that these 
objections are entirely beside the question, which is simpl 
whether the use of the cat is an effectual means of diminish; 

a particular form of crime. If it is, that is a sufficient 
justification. Mr. Tartor believes that the “ flogging mania 
“ is distasteful to Mr. Bruce,” and Mr. Jacoz Brigur, who 
has come forth in support of the member for Leicester, asserts 
that “he is telling no secret when he says that the Hoyr 
“ Secretary denies that flogging and a diminution of 
“ garotting have any connexion whatever.” It does not 
much matter perhaps what Mr. Bruce’s private taste op 
this subject may be; but if he has evidence in his posses- 
sion to show that flogging is not effecting the object for 
which it is intended, he will certainly not be doing his du 
as a Minister if he does not bring it before Parliament. That 
there has been a diminution of violent crimes is incontestable 
but of course it may be due to some other cause than the 
application of the lash. It is in the nature of things im- 
possible to ascertain exactly what is the precise effect of any 
punishment; but we have here two facts which appear to be 
significant as far as they go. One is, that the garotters who 
have been flogged have exhibited great terror of the 
punishment—a terror they never showed in regard to mere 
imprisonment—and the other is, that garotting has fallen off, 
There may or may not be a connexion between these two 
facts; but in the absence of any evidence to the contrary, it is 
not unreasonable to infer that they represent something more 
than a mere coincidence. Mr. Jacos Bricur is quite as 
vehement and positive as Mr. TayLor in insisting that flog- 
ging does not check crime, but he has the candour to 
admit that he knows nothing about the matter. He only 
supposes that “the facts are within the reach of men who 
“study statistics,” and he appeals with touching confi- 
dence to the Daily News to get up some facts in sup- 
port of his view. Mr. Taytor, now that garotting has 
diminished, asserts that the alarm which it formerly caused 
was only a fit of temporary insanity. When a man who 
has been suffering from a troublesome complaint finds him- 
self much easier after following a particular course of treat- 
ment, he does not usually jump to the conclusion that his 
malady was altogether a delusion. On the whole, it will be 
better to stick to the cat until Mr. Tayzor and his friends can 
show that it is really doing harm. 


Mr. Taytor says he has nothing to hope from the Philis- 
tinism of a House of Commons which does not contain a 
single garotter, and he prefers to appeal to what he calls 
the general sentiment of the country. It might be supposed 
that Parliament reflected public opinion on this as on other 
questions, and we see no reason to doubt that the use of the 
cat in special cases is generally approved. At the same 
time there are probably many persons like Mr. Tayuor 
who are made very uncomfortable when they read the 
unpleasant details of this kind of punishment. Their 
pity and tenderness are partly for themselves as well as 
for the poor wretches who are depicted wriggling under the 
lash. ‘They think it very hard that their own delicate feel- 
ing should be outraged by having such facts thrust upon them. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Taytor is quite right when 
he says that society cannot be in a healthy state when men 
have to be flogged, but it does not follow that flogging should 
therefore be abolished. The unhappy circumstance is that 
there should be men who are amenable only to the discipline 
of the lash, and who behave in such a manner as to deserve 
it. ‘The way in which the sentimentalists argue about the cat 
is precisely the same as the way in which the peace fanatics 
argue about war. War, they tell us, is very dreadful. It is 
terrible to think of the horrors of a battle-field; of the thou- 
sands of wretched creatures writhing in agony, of the poor 
widows and orphans. In demanding that war should be put 
down, they forget to go back to the beginning of the question, 
and to consider whether any means can be devised of sup- 
pressing the evil passions which lead to war. It has lately 
been proposed that the cat should be the punishment for 
other offences besides robbery with violence, and there # 
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certainly something to be said for flogging wife-beaters and 
heroes of other ruffianly assaults. The cat is an argument 
they are likely to appreciate. When the wife-beater is sent to 
ion, his family, deprived of maintenance, suffer with him ; 
put the lash might be used as a substitute for imprisonment 
in whole or part. It is obvious, however, that resort to 
jshment of this kind must be carefully guarded. If it 
were to become common, it would lose much of its effect as a 
deterrent, and could hardly fail to injure the tone of society. 
We have as little sympathy with those who want to flog all 
kinds of criminals as with those Wwho are too delicate and 
tender-hearted to flog any. 


THE CONSOLATIONS OF ART. 


EMILE OLLIVIER has been setting an example which 
M. may perhaps be commended for imitation. Bankrupt as 
astatesman, be has been seeking for consolation in his retirement. 
The study of history, he says, gives no relief, “for in history we 
ever find passions and calamities similar to those of our own day.” 
The validity of the reason may perhaps be doubted, for the know- 
ledge that we are not the only people who have made a mess of 
the attempt to govern might be regarded by some minds as on the 
whole satisfactory. The world has managed to get on somehow 
or other in spite of innumerable crimes and follies; and the fact. 
may be taken as a proof that our special contribution to the vast 
sum of human absurdities may not be more fatal than its predeces- 
sors. M. Ollivier, however, finds the associations provoked by 
the study of history too painful; Napoleons and Bismarcks are 
found in every page, and it is better to close the book. He turns, 
therefore, to “ divine works of art,” which have for him a 
“magieal power of consolation.” A visit to ancient masterpieces 
of painting and imaginary converse with their creators is alone 
suftcient to transport him to a pleasant dreamland, disturbed 
by no rude shocks of reality. at world of the imagination 
is peopled only by forms of ideal Braces which, instead of 

past errors, lull his mind by soothing 
reveries; and it is impenetrable by the noisiest echoes from the 
banks of the Seine. In short, M. Ollivier has succeeded in 
discovering the secret of happiness for a retired statesman, and, 
as the fruit of his meditations, is publishing a work entitled 
“A Visit to the Medici Chapel, and a Dialogue between Michael 
Angelo and Raffaelle.” Doubtless a dialogue between those 
great men must be better worth hearing than an animated dis- 
cussion in a French Cabinet ; and it would be cruel not to con- 
gratulate M. Ollivier on having found so harmless and creditable 
a mode of drowning his sorrows. 

The problem of discovering a suitable mode of employment for 
decaye ag is indeed one which deserves serious investi- 
gation. The class is a large one, and nobody can say that it may 
not receive fresh accessions at any moment. The waifs and 
strays which are washed upon our shores after every fresh con- 
vulsion on the Continent seem to be very little able to find 
consdlation in art or in any other new employment. The de- 
cayed statesman belongs to the class of which poor Mr. Sedley 
in Vanity Fair is an excellent type. The broken-down merchant 
sets up in the vague capacity of a commission agent; he en- 
deavours to seduce his friends to buy inferior coals or poisonous 
wine; and he piteously sinks deeper and deeper, whilst despe- 
rately clinging to the skirts of his former employment. ‘he 
emperors and revolutionary leaders who haunt Leicester Square 
continue to peddle in politics even after their characters and their 
resources are hopelessly gone. They cannot lose the taste for 
intrigue, and still continue in fancy to decide the fate of Europe 
and to lay trains for explosions under which thrones will reel 
and the foundations of cone be broken up. It is impossible not 
to pity such unfortunates. ‘They may have been geguine patriots 
in their time, or the only difference between their present and the 
ee ney be that they are now foufid out. But, whether they 

@ or not the punishment which they are suffering, there is 
always something pathetic about a dreamer of dreams. The bare 
that a man has visionary schemes, instead of being exclusively 
occupied, like most of us, in providing himself with bread and 
butter, places him in a differnt category from the vulgar. He 
is the victim of his imagination, not of his digestive apparatus ; 
and so far we are disposed to render him a kind of qualified 
Tespect. It may be intrinsically worse to burn down a capital 
than to pick a pe but revolution is more poetical than 
Petty larceny, At any rate, both for their sakes and our own, 
We would willingly discover some asylum for these broken-down 
gamblers in the great game of politics. Our pity for the man 
Who is eating out his heart in exile combines with our natural 

Uingness to get rid of a dangerous element of society. We would 
willingly for both reasons induce our refugees to take to the study 
in the National Gallery, 
frequenting cafés in the neighbourhood. 

he result would doubtless be @ great deal of very bad esthetical 

but at least a mischievous force would be diverted into 
lew channels, 

In old days there was a more convenient resource for analogous 
cases. Politicians who were tired of their business could retire 
ii, ‘convent. Whether they often found the change an agree- 

one may be doubted; but at least there was this great 


advantage, that they could not easily come out again. At present 
this expedient is hardly applicable. The refugees who crowd our 
pavements are not precisely of the stuff of which modern monks 
are composed. However glad the Roman Catholic Church might 
be to see them effectually locked up, it would not care to take 
them into its bosom. They suffer from a contagious disease 
which excludes them from all recognized hospitals; and such 
remedies as psalm-singing and penitential practices are very little 
to their taste. The only permanent provision that is offered to 
them is saddled with the condition of a voyage to Cayenne; and 
it is not one which the most disgusted of patriots 1s likely to 
accept of his own accord. On the whole, we fear that there is 
little probability of an asylum for such cases being started at 
present. The refugee will continue to lead his mysterious exist- 
ence, supported, as it would appear, by such unsubstantial food as 
a consciousness of martyrdom or a hope of ultimate Liens or 
occasionally by the more tangible which’are enjoyed by 
Fenian orators in the United States. M. Ollivier’s remedy is in. 
fact open only to the more exalted class of mortals who generally 
succeed in falling tolerably soft, and make what is called their 
ruin the occasion of enjoying all the comforts reconcilable with. 
private life. 

Meanwhile we should be glad tocommend a consideration of M. - 
Ollivier’s system in certain cases where the will rather than the 
power is wanting. It would be a mockery to invite the starving 
member of the Commune to contemplate pictures, instead of 
plotting vengeance with his fellow-sufferers. But there is a 
class of men, admirably qualified by position and education 
for rivalling M. Ollivier in his new employment, and who 
would earn our unfeigned gratitude by adopting such a course. 
We are thinking, of course, of our own revered statesmen. 
It has become a rule that the English politician, like the Old 
Guard, never retires. Bolingbroke is about the last example of a 
compulsory exile. We have not been in the habit of cutting off 
Ministers’ heads, or even confiscating their property, for many 
generations. And the consequence is that a man who has once 
taken to the employment generally dies in harness. It seems to 
be as impossible to give up making speeches and writing despatches 
as to give up opium-eating when Lng have once thoroughly got 
into the habit, The victim of this propensity may never have 
opened his lips without making a fool of Wisse f, or have written 
a despatch without producing some new entanglement of affairs. 
And yet he notonly goes on himself, buteverybody elseseems to think 
it quite right that he should go on. The fact that he has been a 
failure hitherto is considered to give him a kind of vested interest 
in being a failure for the future. It is enough to know that he has 
been in office without asking whether he has been an ornament 
to his office. We are so far from the French system of sweeping 
successive generations of statesmen out of the country, like useless 
litter, that we never finally part from any one. His very weaknesses 
endear him to us. We are never tired of condemning the folly of 
the United States in allowing ex-Presidents and Ministers to sink 
altogether out of notice; and we do not reflect that occasionally 
it is the very best thing that can be done with them. Without 
denying for a moment that a too rapid change in the official world 
would be a great evil, we may be permitted to hint that it is 
to carry the opposite toextremes., It can hardly 

e denied that some of our rulers would be much better employed 
in lecturing on the fine arts than in continuing to expose their 
weaknesses in Parliament. It would therefore be a really useful 
reform if such a change of life were rendered more easy than it is 
at ages Nobody, of course, would wish to see Mr. Gladstone 
or Mr. Disraeli cease to take part in the conduct of national affairs 
so long as they have the necessary strength of constitution, But 
if they should ever survive their strength, one cannot help re- 
fleeting upon the services which both of them might render to. 
literature, if Mr. Gladstone should take to lecturing upon. 
Homer, and Mr. Disraeli should give us a more systematic expo- 
sition of the innumerable and brilliant theories upon things in 
general dispersed throughout his novels, Indeed we should not 
venture to assert dogmatically that there have not already been 
occasions on which their energy might have been more usefully 
employed if it had been directed into that channel instead of bein 
expended on public affairs. If comfortable places were Pace 
at South Kensington for statesmen who felt that Parliament had 
ceased to be the fitting arena for their prowess, a good many 
of the inferior luminaries might be gradually shunted into the 
quiet siding, either by their own sense of fitness or by the 
— persuasions of impartial friends. Without mentioning any 

oubtful cases where a conflict of opinion might possibly arise, it 
is sufficient to remark upon the satisfaction which would be 
ty by Mr. Ayrton’s acceptance of such a post. We could not. 
the thought of entirely parting with ayman of such acknow- 
ledged eminence. It would break our hearts if he were sent off to. 
Australia, or condemned to wear out the pavement of Paris in 
exile. But it is true that there are some weak brethren in the 
House of Commons upon whose over-delicate sensibilities he ig 
apt occasionally to jar. Nature, however, has unmistakably 
marked him out as the fitting subject of such consolation as Mw. 
Ollivier has derived from his esthetic meditations. A course 
of lectures on the fine arts generally, or on the ‘principles of 
laying out gardens and managing museums, would doubtless 
attract thousands to profit by the flow of wisdom from the lips of 
so wonderful a master of the subject; whilst the superticial 
asperities which now provoke some of his rash subordinates. 
would cease to be of importance when he was dissociated from the 
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practical management of affairs. We should look forward with 
enthusiasm to the appearance of a work by him entitled “ A Visit 
to Kew Gardens, and an imaginary Dialogue between Linnzeus and 
Dr. Hooker,” setting forth the mollifying influences of a study 
of the most beautiful objects in nature. There is, indeed, one ob- 
jection which might be made to such a scheme as we have 
suggested—namely, that so felicitous an arrangement as this 
could not often be secured, inasmuch as the people who are worst 
qualified to act as politicians are in many cases worst qualified to 
act in any other capacity. We can only reply that in any other 
capacity they would at least be doing less mischief. 


BRADFORD-ON-AVON. 


Li bags name Bradford conveys to the world in general the idea 
of a huge Yorkshire manufacturing town, which has covered 
a site which in itself must have been not unpicturesque, and where 
an unusual number of stately public buildings of late erection 
may raise some questions as to the architectural taste of its in- 
habitants, but leave no doubt as to their public spirit. It suggests 
a place which has had a considerable share in many of the poli- 
tical movements of our own time, but no name seems less con- 
nected with the history of ancient times. Manchester is mentioned 
in the Chronicles; Leeds hands down to us the name of a British 
kingdom; Wakefield at once calls to mind a memorable fight of 
later days; but Bradford has, as far as we remember, no such 
place in our early history. The records of the town are purely local 
—its entry in Domesday, its connexion with the house of Lacy and 
the Castle of Pontefract, the notices of its infant mills as early as 
the fourteenth century. Local pride may well remember the 
comparison made by Leland, that Leeds, though as large as Brad- 
ford, was not so “ quick,” a description which some have hinted 
is not wholly untrue in our own time. Still this is no very great 
amount of history for eleven centuries; the real share of the 
northern Bradford in the history of England begins with the civil 
wars of the seventeenth century. But, as the hero of a tale which 
we told long ago maintained the somewhat doubtful position that 
there were “two Wussesters,” as some people are gradually 
awakening to the truth that there are two Dorchesters, so it is 
well to put on record the further truth that there are also two 
Bradfords. Indeed, if we come to minute accuracy, there are 
more than two, as is not wonderful, seeing that wherever 
there is a river there is the chance of a broad ford. But 
besides the better known place of the name there is one other 
Bradford which is of historical importance. Bradford-on-Avon, 
in the north-western part of Wiltshire, is far less known to 
the world in general than its Yorkshire namesake, but there 
are points of analogy between the two besides the mere 
likeness of name. In fact the likeness of name necessarily im- 
plies a certain likeness of site. Where there is a ford there 
must be a stream, and thus is established at least as much of 
likeness as was to be found between Macedon and Monmouth, 
though it may be doubted whether the stream at the northern 
Bradford is entitled to so dignified a name as that of river. 
Whether there are salmon in either we should think more than 
doubtful ; indeed whether any fish at all could live in the neigh- 
bourhood of so many mills is a point which we may leave to the 
roper authorities of the two districts. This last sentence of ours 
implies that there are mills at the southern as well as the northern 
Bradford, and in truth the southern Bradford is, and has been for 
ages, a seat of manufactures, though hardly on the same scale as 
its namesake. A consciousness of this last fact has perhaps led 
the Post-Office authorities to decree that the Wiltshire town 
should exchange its later name of Great Bradford for the more 
icturesque and more ancient description of Bradford-on-Avon. 
he Isle of Britain, we all know, is rich in Avons, and Wiltshire 
alone can boast of at least two. Of these the Bradford Avon is 
not that which runs southward by Salisbury and Christchurch, 
but that which makes its way into the estuary of the Severn b 
the greater citiesof Bath and Bristol. Those cities, we may add, 
have free communication with Bradford, being the only parts of 
the world thus privileged. From other places the ancient town is 
somewhat hard to get at, being placed on that tangled mass of branch 
railways which join together or keep asunder Salisbury, Chip- 
pene, Weymouth, Devizes, and Wells. When it is reached, 
radford is found to lie on both sides of its own Avon, occupying 
-a site of unusual picturesqueness among English towns. The 
houses and other buildings are spread irregularly over the imme- 
diate height, and they command wider views of the hills in the 
further distance. But Bradford, as its name implies, is a river town ; 
ithas climbed the hill, like Bristoland Bamberg. Itsancient buildings 
stand mainly on the lower ground; a single small chapel alone 
crowns the height. The parish church, a building of various dates 
from the twelfth century onwards, the vast barn, the stately man- 
sion known as the Duke’s House, the ancient bridge, with its 
—_ suggesting that of Wakefield, but at once humbler in 
itself, and shorn of its projecting chancel—all stand at the bottom, 
or but a very little way up the hill. The building which gives 
Bradford its chief attraction in antiquarian eyes stands a little 
higher, but it hardly reveals itself at the first sight. 

It is a remarkable thing that Mr. Kemble should, in the Index to 
the Codex Diplomaticus, have transferred to a Bradford in Dorset— 
Bradford Abbas we presume—several notices in the charters which 
clearly belong to Bradford-on-Avon. We do not know whether 


he would have done the same by the notice of Bradford in th 
Chronicles, which has been so clearly explained by Dr, Gua. 
Bradford was the site of a battle which marks one of the 
stages in the advance of the English power in the Western penin 
sula. It was the scene of the first victory of the Christian West. 
Saxon over the Christian Briton, the first English Victory after 
which the conquerors dealt with the vanquished, no longer ag 
wild beasts to be slaughtered, driven out, or enslaved, but as men, 
looked on undoubtedly as men of a lower race, but still fellow. 
men and fellow-Christians, whose lives and goods and oaths had 
their value in the eye of the law. In 652, seven years after his 
own baptism, a year before the conversion of the Middle-Angles 
“Cenwealh fought at Bradford by Avon.” This battle, ag 
Dr. Guest has shown, won for Wessex the long strip of 
land in the modern Wiltshire which held out after the conquest 
of Ceawlin, where we are at once struck by finding places bearing 
the British name of Lydiard—the gate, 7vAa—in a district which 
at first seems so purely English. The battle of Bradford gaya 
Wessex not only the site of Bradford, but the site of Malmesbury, 
and the two places are brought together in the next notice of 
Bradford which we come across. William of Malmesbury, in his 
Life of St. Ealdhelm, traces out a crowd of monasteries and 
churches which were founded or enlarged by him. First and fore- 
most was William’s own Malmesbury. aldhelm increased the 
original foundation of Meildulf and built a more stately church, 
which William himself had seen, and which did not seem con. 
temptible to him in point either of size or of ornament (“ tota 
majoris ecclesize fabrica celebris et illibata nostro quoque perstitit 
eyo, vincens decore et magnitudine quicquid usquam ecclesiarum 
antiquitus factum visebatur in Anglia”). The church of Eald- 
helm at Malmesbury was thus the immediate predecessor of the 
present building, of which at least the destroyed eastern parts 
were doubtless built in William’s own day. But, besides this chief 
minster, there was also standing at Malmesbury within William’s 
memory, though seemingly not when he wrote, a smaller church 
which local tradition at least believed to be the original buildin , 
of Meildulf (“ parva ibi admodum basilica paucis ante hoc tempus 
annis visebatur, quam Meildulfum sedificasse antiquitas incertum 
si fabulabatur”). The custom of building two churches, a greater 
and a lesser, for the use of the same foundation, of which Glaston- 
bury is so conspicuous an example, seems to have prevailed in 
most of the monasteries of this time. We find also two churches 
at Bruton, the greater of which, whose choir had been enlarged in 
William’s own time, was also attributed to Ealdhelm (“ Est 
ibidem et alia major ecclesia in Sancti Petri nomine, quam a beato 
viro factam et consecratam non negligenter asseverat opinio. 
Hujus orientalem frontem nuper in majus porrexit recentis sedifica- 
tionis ambitio”). At Frome too he founded a monastery, which 
in William’s time had come to nought as a monastery, but one 
at least of its churches was supposed still to be standing (“ stat 
ibi adhuc, et vicit diuturnitate sua tot szcula ecclesia ab eo in 
honorem sancti Johannis Baptiste constructa”). Lastly, he 
founded the monastery at Bradford, which, like Frome, had 
vanished as a monastery, but the little church of St. Lawrence was 
still standing. Besides these there was also a church at Wareham 
which was built by Ealdham, but of which the ruins only re- 
mained in William’s time (“Ejus domus maceriz adhuc super- 
stites ceelo patuli tecto vacant; nisi quod quiddam super altare 
prominet, quod a foeditate volucrum sacratum lapidem tueatur”). 
Of Wareham we cannot speak with the same certainty, but there 
is certainly nothing now standing at Malmesbury, Bruton, or 
Frome, which can have the least claim to be looked on as 
a work of Ealdhelm or his time. But at Bradford the case 
is widely different. The building is there standing which there 
can be no reasonable doubt is the “ecclesiola” spoken of by 
William of Malmesbury, and which he believed to be the work of 
Ealdhelm. Even those whom some strange superstition makes so 
eager to maintain that Englishmen before 1066 could not have 
put two stones — do not venture to pretend that it is later 
than the time of William of Malmesbury. We have therefore, 
still standing, the original “ ecclesiola,” the little church of which 
William of Malmesbury speaks. The only question is whether 
William of Malmesbury was right in believing it to be the work 
of Ealdhelm. 

The building of which we speak stands at a little distance to 
the north-east of the parish church, and is an ecclesiola indeed, 
consisting of a nave, chancel, and north porch, but measuring 
within from east to west less than forty feet. Its proportionate height 
however is most remarkable; the walls alone of the nave being 
as high as the nave is long, while in the chancel the height again, 
without reckoning the roof, is considerably greater than the length. 
Its style is undoubtedly Primitive Romanesque. We believe that 
we are safe in saying that no one ever mistook it for Norman. 
But it has some peculiarities of its own. As it has no tower, there 
is no opportunity for midwall shafts in belfry-windows. The 
single perfect window has the double splay, but it is by no means 
so rude as those of Benedict Biscop at Jarrow. Both nave and 
chancel are enriched with flat pilaster-strips and with a flat arcade 
cut out of single stones, which also runs round the flat end, there 
being no east window. In the gables and in the porch the arcade 
seems to have been cndhengel for small shafts not supporting 
arches, as in many Italian churches. The masonry is remarkably 
good, being made of square stones, though now unluckily some 
ugly gaps are seen between them. The doorway and the chancel- 
arch are of distinctly Primitive Romanesque, and very narrow, 
the chancel arch especially wonderfully so, Over the chancel are 
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‘eo carved figures of angels very like some of those in early 
in the Benedictional of St. Aithelwold. 
Such is the “ecclesiola” which William of Malmesbury be- 
Jieved to be the cans work of Ealdhelm. Was he right in so 
thinking? We know of only one historical notice of the church 
or monastery of Bradford at any date between the days of 
helm and those of William. This is in a charter of 
Ethelred (Cod. Dipl. iii. 31 Os in which the monastery of Brad- 
ford is given to the nuns of Shaftesbury as a place of refuge to 
which they might flee with the body of the newly martyred King 
Edward in case of Danish incursions (“quatenus adversus barba- 
yorum insidias ipsa religiosa ig ag cum beati martyris 
eeterorumque sanctorum reliquiis ibidem Deo serviendi impene- 
trabile obtineat confugium”). This description of Bradford falls in 
singularly well with the fact of the district having held out 
against the West-Saxon arms for seventy-five years after the first 
conquest of Ceawlin. In the words of the charter there is nothing 
which directly rye anything as to the date of the building. 
The words would seem to imply an existing building, but it 
js of cours® possible that the nuns of Shaftesbury, on coming 
into possession, rebuilt such buildings as they found, and of 
guch rebuilding the “ ecclesiola” is the result. But this is pure 
surmise. All that we really knowis that William of Malmesbury 
believed the church to have been built by Ealdhelm, and that 
we have no other historical statement which either confirms or con- 
tradicts his belief. Is his belief then so incredible in itself that 
it must be set aside on @ priort grounds? For our own part, we 
see no difficulty whatever in believing as William did. We see 
no objection to his belief, except the vague notion that Ealdhelm, 
at the end of the seventh century or beginning of the eighth, could 
not have built anything. But this is simply the dream of people 
to whom all Old-English history is a blank, who fancy that all “ the 
Saxons ” lived at one time, and who sometimes argue as if Breda’s 
account of the rudeness of Scottish buildings in the seventh cen- 
proved something about English buildings three or four 
hundred years afterwards. The masonry is certainly smoother 
than most early Romanesque work in England, but Wilfrith had 
already built at Ripon “ ex polito lapide.” The work at Bradford 
is better finished than the work at Jarrow; but Jarrow is a 
neration older, and Ealdhelm, with King Ine at his back, might 
CE capested to build in the very best way that anybody could 
build in his time. In fact, as we see the matter, we have William 
of Malmesbury’s statement on the one hand; we have a mere 
superstition on the other. We have very little doubt as to which 
of the two we should choose, 


The “ecclesiola” of Bradford has been desecrated and disfigured 
—almost hidden by parasitic buildings—at least since the six- 
teenth century. It was, it may be fairly said, discovered by the 

nt Vicar, Mr. W. H. Jones, known as the editor of the 
Wiltshire Domesday, about sixteen years back. An effort is now 
making to recover and restore it. If it were a memorial of 
some other nation thousands of miles away, all men of taste 
would be agog about it; it is even — that some part of the 
public money might go to its exploration. But as itis only a 
memorial of our own nation on our own soil, it must shift how it 
can. A plain English name like Bradford cannot be expected to 
awaken the same zeal as the sweet words Ephesus and Hali- 
carnassus. Still there may be a few to whom the works of their 
own forefathers may not be wholly indifferent, by whom the names 
of Ealdhelm and Ine may not be wholly forgotten. Members of 
that small company may not be indisposed to lend a helping hand 
to the work which is going on at Bradford. The swale saved ; 
the present effort is to save the nave also. If the two can be re- 
covered and thrown together, Bradford will have the one perfect 
surviving Old-English church in the land. The ground plan is 
absolutely untouched, and there are no medizeval insertions at all. 
perfect a specimen of Primitive Romanesque is certainly 
—- in England ; we should not be surprised if it is unique in 

pe 


A SUGGESTION FOR CRITICS. 


We cannot but think that critics are often very unjustly 
charged with taking delight in the severe exercise of their 
art. No doubt, after having read through three very silly volumes, 
a reviewer does find a certain amount of satisfaction when he 
avenges himself on the dulness and vulgarity that have been in- 
flicted on him, and lets the world know that it has one more 
foolish writer than it knew of the week before. But just as much 
a8 a reviewer has suffered from dulness, so much is he likely to be 
indulgent to a writer who comes before him with even moderate 
merits. It is said that if a man is only fortunate in selecting his 
time for committing a murder, he may almost count on escaping, 
if not the gaol, at all events the gallows. His murder of course 
must not be of the ordinary type, but should have a certain in- 
teresting sentimentality of its own. Even this, however, will not 
fave his neck if he should be so unfortunate as to have had two 
or three rival artists whose cases have come on just before his 
own. It is not so much the clamour which is raised by a portion 
of the press at each sentimental reprieve that lessens his chance, if 
comes at the end instead of at the beginning of the series. The 
ome Secretary himself, even if gifted with all the judgment, 
consistency, and firmness of Mr. Bruce or Mr. Walpole, cannot, 
When he holds in his own mind his hanging committee and listens 
im tu tothe pleadings of justice, expediency, and mercy, keep 


steadily before him the exact degree of crime which in all cases 
merits the gallows; he inevitably raises or lowers his standard 
by reference to the last cases that have come before him. After 
two or three exceptionally brutal murders, a very scanty amount 
of extenuating circumstance will ensure a man’s escape. The 
Home Secretary, when he compares the culprit’s crimes with 
those which have lately come before him, will almost conceive 
an affection for so gentle a murderer, and will be lost in ad- 
miration at the moderation he has displayed. The case is 
very different, however, when two or three of the more pleasing 
criminals happen to present themselves in close succession, and, 
by throwing a sudden supply of respectability into the market, 
at once raise the standard. We doubt whether the whitest 
of locks and of neckcloths, the blackest of coats, or the most 
faultless of Latin, would have saved the most venerable of 
clerical schoolmasters if he had ventured to tread upon the Rev. 
Mr. Watson’s steps in his conjugal proceedings. The delinquent 
would have found that a man may get hanged in February who 
would have been reprieved in Fa dg and that, just as 
Py pronounce the weather warm or cold without so much 
as looking at a thermometer, but with reference merely to 
the weather that has gone before, so a Home Secretary hangs a 
man or lets him off without considering any fixed standard of 
right and wrong, but with reference merely to the men who have 
been lately hanged. 

Critics, we fear—to return from our long digression—are liable 
to the same weaknesses and the same errors as Home Secre- 
taries, and are more or less indulgent or severe as they have- 
been fortunate or unfortunate in their recent reading. We 
could conceive so fortunate a succession of writers as would lead 
us to praise even one of Mrs, Henry Wood’s novels, while at 
another time, if it came before us, it would not meet with the 
least mercy. A critic who comes fresh from Mr, Le Fanu and the. 
author who passes under the name of ‘ Ouida,” or who had for 
a whole week seen only the Daily Telegraph, might possibly, after 
such reading, find something to admire in less complete nonsense ; 
ie as once at a public meeting we thought that Mr. Vernon 

arcourt spoke with modesty and discretion when he hap- 
pened to have followed Mr. Ayrton, Again, as a bad writer, 
simply by coming after many still worse, may obtain praise 
to which he is not entitled, so a writer of moderate merit may 
meet with blame beyond what he deserves if his critic should 
happen to come to him from some work of great worth. So alive 
are we to the difficulties of arriving at an accurate and unvarying 
judgment of the novels which come before us, that we think 
of trying to adopt certain standards of merit and demerit to 
which we shall be able constantly to refer. We will select a 
sufficient number of novels, and will graduate them in an ascend- 
ing and descending scale. There are not a few which, like Rob. 
Roy, are “ ower bad for blessing, and ower gude for banning,” and 
one of these shall be our neutral mark. The descending scale - 
shall lead down through Miss Braddon, Mrs. Henry Wood, and 
“Ouida” to Mr. Le Fanu; the ascending scale shall lead up to 
Mr. Anthony Trollope and George Eliot ; while far above them 
shall be marked Miss Austen, Scott, and Fielding, not for an 

ractical purpose, but merely as a memorial of the height whic 

as once eee attained, though in all probability it will never 
again be reached. With our scale once arranged, we shall not as 
heretofore be liable to be unduly influenced by the books we have 
lately read, but we shall, as we examine each new novel, at once 
try to compare its merits with those works which we have selected 
as our standards. We shall neither treat it with undue severity, as 
might well be the case if we came upon it fresh from Miss Austen ; 
nor, on the other hand, shall we allow that merit exists in it 
because it is meritorious as compared with Mr. Le Fanu’s last’ 
novel or the Daily Telegraph’s last leader. Our reviews there- 
fore will, we may hope, be free from the inconsistencies which 
are to be met with, it is said, in those who —, their 
opinion on the climate of the town of Quito. There, as a man 
comes up from the plain, he complains of the bitter cold, while, if 
he comes down from the summit of the mountain-pass, he com- 
plains of the burning heat; while, after a certain stay in the 
town, he finds the climate most agreeable—neither hot nor 
cold. Of course the traveller in his ascent or descent, as he 
consults his thermometer in the full assurance that he will find 
his sensations confirmed, can scarcely believe that it is correct, 
and would rather think that the mercury is in fault than that he 
himself is deceived when he blames the coldness or the heat of the 
climate. A conscientious critic, as criticism has hitherto been 
managed, must often, we think, be liable to the same doubts, and 
after a few weeks of the silliest of novels, or after some happy time 
when he has been reading none but his old favourites, must be 
troubled with disbelief in the accuracy of his scale, and be apt to. 
suspect, when he feels inclined to blame or to praise, that he is 
referring not to any fixed standard of criticism, but to his own 
sufferings or enjoyments of the last few days. 

There will, no doubt, be some difficulty in retaining such a 
lively recollection of the books we have chosen as our standards 
as to be able without some loss of time to place a new novel at its 
proper height in the scale. The heroes and heroines, the thrilling 
accidents, the hairbreadth escapes, and the awful crimes of various 
stories, do veer ay Fr mixed up in a most woful jumble in a 
reviewer's brain. Nevertheless, as we should not select more than 
ten or twelve works for our standards, and would make a careful 
analysis of each, this difficulty might be overcome. At the same- 
time we can conceive of a yet more exact method of computation in 
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the case of new novels, which might possibly fail in point of liveli- 
ness, but which would from its mathematical accuracy be alto- 
gether free from any bias given to the mind by a previous course 
of reading. ‘he merits of a novel might as easily be set forth in 
lineal and square measure as those of an estate. The reviewer 
would supply himself with a foot-rule and a piece of paper. He 
would find that the matter of almost every novel would fall under 
some half-dozen heads—as Crimes, Accidents, Death-beds, Love- 
making, Repentance, and Reflections. His review would,very 
much resemble the report of an estate-agent, where we read in the 
case of any property for sale how many acres of itare in arable land, 
how many in pasture, how many in wood, and so on. To give 
greater exactaess to the report, and to furnish the intending 
reader with more minute information, these half-dozen divi- 
sions might be again sub-divided. When we had seen at a 
glance that our novel contained so many yards, lineal measure, 
of crime, it would be interesting to know how many yards, 
feet, and inches went to murder, how many to forgeries, and 
how many to adulteries. It would be pleasant, and moreover 
pe to be able thus to compare with perfect accuracy the 
ength of a crime and the length of the repentance, agd to 
ascertain how many more yards the hero of a story takes to fall 
into sin than to fall out of it. We know that we are taught to 
believe that in ordinary life wrongdoing is the matter of a moment 
and repentance of a lifetime. But in novels the case is different, 
happily for the reader, who, so long as his hero's sins are 
spread over a great space, is quite content to accept the briefest 
of all possible conversions. There would be a further advan- 
tage in this method of reviewing. Each notice would be so 
brief that we should be able to criticize six books where now 
we criticize one, and so concise that the eye could at a glance com- 
are the merits of each, and in a moment select one to its taste. 
There would be pleasure, moreover, in lingering over the various 
statements, and in considering whether fifty vards of murder 
equalled forty yards of adultery plus ten yards of repentance. 
It would be as well too if the reviewer, or surveyor, to give him a 
more suitable name, were to show the exact proportion which the 
author's reflections bear to the whole book. ‘These would for the 
most part compare with bog or waste land in an estate, and, 
accordingly as they covered a large or a small area, so would 
the attractions of the book be diminished or increased. With a 
methodical system of criticism like this once fairly established, 
there will happily be no longer any need for men of education to 
read foolish novels, as any one with the capacity and business 
habits of an auctioneer’s clerk could, with the most thorough 
accuracy, estimate the merits of each work. And now that novel 


writing has beeome one of the basest of the base mechanic arts, 
when authors with as much humour and imagination asa spinning- 
jenny, but with none of its exactness, throw off chapter after 


chapter like so many yards of yarn, it is no longer right that 
judgment and taste should be called in to estimate the merits 
of their productions. That which has been produced by a me- 
chanical process should be left to a mechanical process to esti- 
mate. When the reviewer had once got fairly rid of these silly 
writings, and had handed them over to the surveyor with his 
measures, he might hope that the time would come when he could 
again enjoy a well-written novel, and, in happy forgetfulness of 
the weariness which he had suffered from a long succession of 
foolish stories, bear without shuddering the sight of three volumes 
all bound alike, 


THE LEEDS CHURCH CONGRESS. 


T is a false analogy to discuss the wisdom or the influence of 
the particular institution which has been making itself pro- 
minent for a dozen years as the Church Congress, upon the pre- 
misses applicable to the gatherings with similar names at which 
the votaries of physical wand social science congregate. There is 
in all the cases the same superficial characteristic, of papers and dis- 
cussions on the branches of knowledge and incidents of practice 
respectively interesting to the assembled members. With the 
physicists, however, and the sociologists, these effusions, and 
the reports of Committees arising out of them, make up the 
be-all and end-all of the meeting. Science of one kind or an- 
other may be advanced or retarded, but no institution other 
than the community at large will feel the difference. The Church 
Congress is something more or something less than a religious 
Science Congress, at which Mr. Voysey would be expected to 
exchange the sour-sweet compliments of controversy with Canon 
Liddon, Dr. Hook to battle for the parochial system with Mr. 
Spurgeon, and the Archbishop of Canterbury to enter upon a calm 
discussion of the first mn ob of endowment with Mr. Miall. It 
is emphatically the field-day of the Church of England in all the 
complexity of its character as spiritual body, political in- 
stitution, and social influence, with only the single exception, 
not always carefully observed, of direct dogmatic assertion. 
According]y, it appeals to the favour or disfavour of the community 
at large, upon the intersecting considerations, on one side, of liking 
or disliking for that Church in itself, and, on the other, of the 
opinion that these gatherings really do serve to help or else to mar 
its advancement. 

With the views which we have always held of the compatibility 
of the interests of such a Church as that of England with the 
highest prosperity of the State, we are only concerned with the 
second of these questions; and on the experience of a now some- 


what considerable series of Congresses we are persuaded that 
results have justified the policy of their founders and supporters, 
The direct interchange of information on questions of theory ang 
practice is, as we have hinted, only a part of the work get 
before each meeting; and in the hurry and excitement incident oq 
a session which must be crammed into the inside of a week, we 
believe that much sound stuff falls far flatter than it would have 
done if brought forward in some more quiet quarter; and that 
much nonsense fails to do the mischief or to excite the amusement 
which it might have effected in a lower-toned or in a more fastidioug 
auditory. There is, however, a gain even in this, as it helps both wise 
men and fools to measure their own strength against the vis inertig 
of the community, and it indirectly lands us in what is after al] 
the real function of the institution, that of being to some extent 
an informal Parliament of the Church of England. A membershj 
purchased by five shillings’ worth of ticket is abstractedly not 
the constitution which we should have forecast for such a body; but 
the five shillings have to be supplemented by the expenses of journey 
and living, and of loss of time, which make the Congress 3 
somewhat costly luxury to all except the local townspeople; the 
selection beforehand both of topics for discussion rm of men of 
mark to carry on the debates half way, secures a balance of preli- 
minary thought; and the rotation of self-appointed orators into 
which the set papers tail off, while conventionally supposed to 
depend on the importunity of the offers, has probably about ag 
much chance in it, when managed by a judicious president, ag 
the mysterious process of catching the Speaker's eye. And, above 
all, the absolute prohibition of any vote etfectually prevents the 
perpetration of a coup Wéglise. The result of meetings so demo- 
cratic in their broad constitution, and so well fenced in their 
details, is that the Church as a whole comes out of each Congress 
with a fuller insight ito its wants and its capabilities than it could 
previously claim ; and in this respect the tumults, which have occa- 
sionally arisen in a dozen years, have really been only less useful 
to those who are capable of taking hints than the much larger 
number of peaceable discussions. It is certain that with the 
accumulated experience of successive meetings the representatives 
of the much-ditfering parties in the Church, have shown an in- 
creased desire to respect each other’s convictions, and to seek for 
points of agreement rather than occasions of bickering. Another 
incidental advantage of a somewhat political nature has attached 
to this annual conglomeration of Churchmen, in the spec 
tacle which it has successively afforded to important centres 
of public life of the Church of England as a considerable 
and powerful corporation—not a mere series of isolated parish 
churches with parsons to match, but an institution possess. 
ing vitality enough to bring together in its behalf large bodies 
of busy persons distinguished in civil as well as in ecclesiastical 
life, and sympathy enough to lead those men to mould strong 
individual feelings to the promotion of a wide common interest. 
At the recent Leeds meeting the Church loomed so large as to 
induce the Mayor, himself a Dissenter, to propose and head a 
ceremonious deputation of the Corporation, in full official dress, at 
the opening service ; while the folly of some of his co-religionists 
in attempting, with no conceivable good to themselves, to pull down 
the Establishment, was by no one more emphatically and 
eloquently denounced than by that undoubtedly Liberal peer Lord 
Houghton. 

The managers of the Leeds Congress exercised a caution which 
was, if anything, a little excessive in the selection both of safe 
subjects and safe men, except at one sitting, in which they seem 
to have concentrated their courage on the choice of a top.c most 
calculated to bring out the strongest salient internal differences of 
Churchmen, and in finding tongues which were sure uot to blur 
over those differences in a gush of saccharine platitudes, The 
subject was the “ just principle of the Church's compreliensive- 
ness in matters of Doctrife and Ritual,” and the utterances of 
three as sharply cut representatives among the clergy of Low, 
High, and Broad as could well be found, were to be capped by the 
first appearance on a Congress platform of Lord Salisbury. The 
two earlier orators really kept the peace, while Prebendary ?lumtre 
contrived to envelop some essentially wise advice in reasons which 
mortified the Ritualists, whom he was recommending tv mercy, 
without affording any consolation to the Church Association, whose 
conduct he stigmatized as immoral. Lord Salisbury’s tum 
then arrived, and he devoted his appointed quarter of an hour to 
examining the policy of those appeals to the Privy Council with 
which for twenty-five years difierent sides in the Church had 
successively tried to crush their opponents, with the conclusion 
that in every case, and irrespectively of the direct result, the assail 
ing party had suffered in the long run, “The moment one 
down another will come up, and the evil will only spread instead 
of being repressed”; as long as the controversy is only verbal, 
“men on the various questions at issue are so divided that the 
whole of the intermediate ground between the two parties 
covered by eclectic thinkers,” and thus sharp lines of distinction 
are avoided; but, once set up a shibboleth through litigation, and 
“each man must take his side, and the most moderate men must 
suppress their moderation,” “ till there is no hope of bridging over 
the gulf.” Lord Salisbury did not say that there should be no 
coercive discipline, “ but it should be directed not against parties 
but against eccentricities.” The obvious retort to tis qualitication 
of course will be the question, who is to decide where eccentricity 
ends and party feeling begins ; to which again the reply lies that 
the object of the speaker was not to codify the whole system 
Chureh toleration, but to lay down general principles applicable to 
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A t, present nui The audi h 
not to sa; nuisance. e audience whom 
ing was that majority which 
feels how much mischief the Church Association has done in 
formulating the legal persecution of important parties; and when 
he has succeeded in bringing the weight of common sense to bear 
upon that body, it will be time to consider the exceptions neces- 
sitated by the Church’s law of existence. His conclusion was that 
«the policy of persecution cannot be continued piecemeal. Either 
must take the line of Alva, or you must take the line of 
ali ” 

We must confess that we do not think that the world will ever 
have grown so wise or so forbearing as to afford hopes of any 
Association, however small, being formed to propagate the princi- 
ples of Gamaliel ; while the policy of Alva, actively administered, 

to that human love of sport which may burn as fiercely 
within the, parlour as by the jungle, the moorside, 
or the salmon river. But, on the other hand, the friends of 
ution may. make themselves certain that, whenever the 
estion comes fairly to the poll before the constituency of 
th lish public opinion, Alva as a candidate will stand no chance 
ith Gamaliel; not from his own demerits or the merits of 
his opponent, but because he will be sure beforehand of the ani- 
mosity of the large party represented by Gallio. Nothing is, of 
course, further from our intention than to seem in any wa 
to imply that every one who is not a Gallio, and whom it 
pleases ‘Alva to torment, is therefore a Gamaliel. Hateful as the 
icy of the Chureh Association may be, it is certain that it 
ped its best hope of success on the singular and persistent 
want of tact displayed by so large a number of its opponents in 
obstinately refusi to feel the pulse of even that portion of 
public opinion which was most inclined to befriend them, and, 
out of the many ways 0 for embodying their convictions 
in action, to select and follow up those which most manifestly 
strack a responsive chord in the popular heart. Their object 
was, or should have been, the development of devotion, and the 
means open to them were the appliances of art and taste per- 
missible within a liberal the law of English ceremo- 
nial and wisely interpreted by the light of national characteristics. 
From the first, however, they lent themselves to the discordant 
mptings, sometimes of a cumbersome antiquarianism, some- 
times of a spixitless mimicry of foreign ways, however unpopular, 
suspicious, or unsuitable, and sometimes of a hard self-will, till at 
length they had risked the wreck, not of the abstract principle of 
the beautiful in worship, but of their own enterprise in its 
bebalf. From this fate they have been saved by the still greater 
unreason of their opponents, whose greed to compass the 
downfall of “ Ritualism ” goaded them on to attack ritual itself, 
and thus to place the audacious free-lances of extreme ceremonial 
under the protection of a far more numerous and cool-headed. 
section of Churehmen, who perceived that the contemplated 
repression would involve no less an issue than the contraction of 
the Church of England to the dimensions of an ignorant and 
bitter Puritan sect. The Church Association must of course go 
through the decorous pageant of some stock bluster before it 
throws up the sponge, and we therefore attach very little im- 
portance to the spasmodic defence of persecution with which some 
subsequent speakers endeavoured to meet Lord Salisbury’s pro- 
voking criticism. If the practical result of the late debates should 
be to concentrate enlightened public opinion on the side of reason- 
able toleration, and at the same timeto bring home to those to the 
account of whose imprudence so much trouble must be set, the 
conviction that it is no dereliction of principle, but on the con- 
trary a high act of Christian wisdom, to merit sympathy by 
enlisting confidence, we shall say that, among Church Congresses, 
that held in Leeds will deservedly take a foremost place. 


A TRANSATLANTIC PARADISE. 


Wwe are indebted to that enterprising journal, the New York 
’ Herald, for an interesting description of what it calls “ The 
Reign of Blood and Anarchy” in Pope County, Arkansas. We 
cannot help feeling that our own newspapers have cause to envy 
not only the methods of working, but the fields of work, which are 
available to their energetic contemporaries beyond the ocean. An 
American editor can turn both civilization and barbarism into a 
eae commodity. He can send one Correspondent to Mr. 
ucicault, who is acting in New York, and ask him where he 
the money to produce Babil and Bijou at Covent Garden, and 
can send another Correspondent into Arkansas, where 
& “Terrible Recital of Border Ruffianism, Rival Feuds, and 
very-day Assassination” may be compiled as easily as in 
England ‘a reporter collects the ordinary details of crime at 
the police courts. We observe that lately in California a 
Woman has been tried for murder and acquitted, and the New 
York Herali! explains and apologizes for the miscarria 
of justice by stating that the jury entered the box with- 
Out possessing any preconceived opinion on the case. But in 
Arkansas the law cannot be said to fail in administration, because 
hobody pretends that there is, or ever has been, any such thing as law 
in the be all. Two sheriffs, one deputy, and two county 
have lately murdered, and indeed it appears that if 
one party confers, or pretends to confer, any legal office, the other 
party immediately shoots or stabs the office-bearer. To get 
oneself made a judge or sheriff is like carrying the colours of a 


Tegiment in modern war. It must be owned, owever, that the. 


county clerk or sheriff (for both titles are applied to him 
Hickox, who has lately experienced the “ unhealthiness” 
this country for legal officers, appears to have been an un- 
mitigated ruffian. He was the typical carpet-bagger. He 
was about thirty-four years old, good-looking, cool, bold, 
reticent, and surly. He expressed the conquest of the South 
in his person and character. He was that which Southerners 
expected the Central authority to be, but in which individual 
adventurers have supplanted it, having gone forth, as the re~ 
porter figuratively says, “lile devils out of the man into the 
swine,” or in plain prose, from Washi to Arkansas. 
Hickox had a fine stature, a ruddy complexion, and brown hair, 
and when he was stripped after death “he had one of the most . 
perfect bodies ever seen in that remote country.” His head was 
shapely and large, and there was the firmness of command and. 
resolution ever present upon his countenance. He weighed nearly 
two hundred pounds. As a clerk he was acute, orderly, and - 
satisfactory, but in his private habits he was irre; , and some- 
times got drunk. He had left one wife in Illinois and taken 
another in Arkansas, but this is common among carpet-baggers, 
who hold that one of the advantages of owning a State is to: 
own a divorce court within it. His second wife being of low 
family, he never took her to the county town of Dover after he 
was made sheriff, but cohabited with a boarding-house keeper in 
that town. This he apparently did out of a notion of propriet, 
and as a mark of respect to the feelings of what we shou 
eall “ county families” in England. His second wife and his con- 
cubine wept together over his grave, whither he was carried in his 


blanket without a coflin—apparently as a sort of Transatlaatic Sir 


John Moore—and he presented, says the reporter, “a touching and 
impressive picture of military adventure and semi-oitlawry,” 
which perhaps means, in unadorned speech, that he was a bully 
and a 

Almost the only hopeful symptom that we can see in the condition: 
of Arkansas is that its unhe thy climate proved fatal to Hickox 
at the early age of thirty-six. It strikes us that his “ military ” 
character is rather deteriorated by the statement that, “in one of 
his sprees he received a flogging ” at the hands of an officer of the 
regular army; but that is merely matter of opinion. He engaged 
when he came into office a deputy or clerk named Hickerson, who is 
described as a preacher of the Methodist Protestant Church. After 
employing this reverend assistant for some months, Hickox dis- 
charged him for duplicity and insubordination, and the next day 
Hickox was shot dead off his horse, in broad daylight, within two 
hundred yards of the court-house, which the reporter thinks was 
a coincidence.” The saying that when rogues fall out honest men get 
their due would perhaps be applicable to Arkansas, only that there 
do not appear to be in that country any honest men at all. ‘The 
“ coincidence” of the dismissal of the deputy and death of the 
sheriff appears to the reporter to indicate that preachers, when 
they take to politics, “strike the mean between God and Mammon. 
not far from hypocrisy.” Of course the reporter has interviewed. 
Hickerson as well as all the other remarkable men in that country 
who had not been shot up to the time of sending off his parcel, and 
he found him “ an intelligent, but not always reliable, authority.” 
He does not tell us whether he asked the deputy who shot the 
sheriff, or whether the ay or veracity of the deputy 
was most strongly exhibited in his answer. The next portrait in 
the series is that of Dodson, who seems to have succeeded to the 
office of sheriff after the death of Hickox. His military experi- 
ence includes service in both the opposing armies, as well as in a 
select band of intermediate character, which called itself “ Inde- 
pendent Federals,” and whose sphere of service ep | be easily 
conjectured. We are told that Dodson lives in fear of his 
life, but says that he will not fly from Pope County, 
a resolution which the rest of the world must heartily desire he 
will keep. He has appointed a deputy, named Williams, whose 
seri exploit during the war was to visit Confederate house- 

olds in the absence of their masters and supply himself with 

lard. It seems hard upon a person of such manifestly pacific 
tendencies to have received a ball through the throat, and to be- 
considered by the reporter to have few probabilities of leading a 
secure domestic life. In another paragraph the reporter seems to. 
say that Williams is actually dead. Whether he is alive or dead 
can make very little difference, as a man who during the opportu- 
nities for marauding which a war presents could an be purloin lard 
must be utterly incapable of influencing the politics of Arkansas. 

As a suitable prelude to his narrative of recent events the 
reporter collected a few particulars of the past histary of 


; Arkansas, which, to use his own expression, may “account” for 


Dodson and other phenomena of the present time. He found— 
what in such an “unhealthy” country was hardly to be ex-. 
pected—an old man, and obtained from him a retrospect of the- 
murders and other atrocities committed in his district. Strange 
to say, this old man remembered a duel which did not end fatally. 
Two officers of the Mexican army quarrelled, and after the war 
was over they got their discharge and came home to haye their 
private fight. About three thousand people assembled to witness 
this interesting proceeding; but after the second discharge the 
duel was interrupted by Dr. Burton, an old fire-eater, who 
“pitched in,” and said if there was any more firing he would do 
a little shooting himself. If Dr. Burton is still alive, which is in 
the highest degree improbable, we would venture to recommend 
that he should be appointed sheriff of Pope County. We think 


that the revival of that obsolete institution the gallows would 
have an excellent effect on the carpet-baggers and ex-rebels 
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who now murder one another in Arkansas. The reporter tells 
us that the war “accounts” for Dodson, but, as far as we can 
understand, there were as many murders before the war, and 
with less excuse. In the State House the spot is shown where 
the Speaker “cut the bowels out of” a representative; and, 
“strange asit may seem, the man that did that was a very re- 
spectable and good man.” He lived many years, highly respected, 
and this, says the reporter, is the usual character given to any- 
body fond of killing people. He proceeds to study the religious 
character of these respectable murderers, and finds that they have 
for the most part a Calvinistic type of mind, which he derives 
from Scotch settlers in North Carolina. This, we think, is rather 
hard both on Scotland and Geneva. “The light and humorous 
side of life is not to be found here, and the Gaelic and fateful 
qualities and temperament prevail.” If there was in Arkansas 
a want of capacity to see the comic side of murder, the reporter 
has certainly supplied it. He sketches the scenery among which 
the outrages which he describes occurred, and gives a picture of 
the house where Williams stole the lard. The county is all but 
cay» and the revenue laws have stopped the distillation of 
liquor from the native peach and apple orchards, while the “mean 
page ” current demoralize young and old. It may deserve 
the attention of reformers of Lewe laws among ourselves 
whether the substitution of “mean spirits” for peach-brandy 
and cider has contributed to develop the tendency of Arkansas 
towards murder. It appears that the militia of the State are at 
this moment quartered upon the inhabitants under pretext of 
sage | order, and, as one of the few persons in the county who 

ave anything to lose complained to the reporter, “they take our 
stores, and pay us in our own scrip,” which is worth no more than 
six cents on the dollar. The endeavours of the reporter to 
arrange the murders in Pope County chronologically were 
impeded by the circumstance that several murders are apt to 
occur nearly at the same time. There appears to have been a 
series of sheriffs and county clerks, who were appointed by one 
party, and shot as soon as they began to be disagreeable to the 
other. In one point these murders are all alike— Nobody knows 
who did it.” County clerk Stout, who figures on the list of victims, 
was a Methodist preacher, and he was believed to be among the 
“yaiding parties” who dashed across the country. Another 
victim was Morris Williams, brother of the purloiner of lard. The 
young fellows who shot Brown and Hickox liked Morris Williams 
very much, but some other young fellows did not like him, and the 
usual consequence ensued. The sheriff for the time being did make 
preparation for hanging the murderer of Williams, but he burned 
the gaol and got away, and when the sheriff’s officers met with 
him again, they shot him in order to make sure. It would be 
difficult to combine the ludicrous with the horrible more effectually 
than has been done by the reporter. A vote by ballot was taken 
for the Constitution, and only those who voted for it were to vote 
for county officers. The obvious resource was to shoot the officers 
elected by the other side. The existing Constitution of Arkansas 
may be described as depending upon vote by ballot tempered by 
assassination, 


FAITH AND FACT. 


——- has been a rather curious correspondence in the Times 
between two writers both styling themselves “Old Catholics” — 
whether in precisely the same sense is not clear—and one of whom 

ives his name as Mr. Archer Shee. The “Sixty Years Old 

atholic,” whose letter appeared first, apparently used the term in 
the sense it has now acquired in Germany, as designating those 
Roman Catholics who reject the Vatican Synod; though in a 
second letter he says that he is “not exactly an ‘ Old Catholic’ in 
the Dillingerite sense.” He adds, somewhat enigmatically, that 
he believes the dogma of Papal infallibility “as firmly as Mr. 
Shee believes it.” Mr. Archer Shee, who makes a somewhat 
needless parade of his willingness to append his signature, is 
Fig anxious to avoid committing himself on the point. 

e tells us indeed that he “ accepts every decree of the Council 
of Trent in matters of faith” —thereby declining to be bound 
by its disciplinary enactments—and adds, with perfect truth, 
that this is exactly the position of those “who sympathize 
dogmatically with the illustrious Déllinger”; and he is care- 
ful to point out that the new dogma of Papal infallibility 
rests exclusively on Papal authority, “for the Church has no 
formal or official cognizance of any conciliar utterance on the 
subject” ; which is also part of the contention of the Old Catholics 
in Germany. However, he studiously avoids any distinct asser- 
tion of his own view about infallibilism, and is very angry with 
the “ Sixty Years Old Catholic,” who, he not obscurely insinuates, 
is in fact no true Catholic at all. The immediate subject of the 
correspondence is the alleged miracle of Lourdes, which both 
writers reject as fabulous; but on that matter we have suffi- 
ciently expressed our mind already, and we shall not return to it 
now. The real interest of the discussion turns on a question 
which cuts far deeper than the truth or untruth of any particular 
miracle, and goes down to the very roots of the doctrine now 
held by a majority of Roman Catholics to be an article—we 
might say the fundamental article—of their creed. It may be 
allowed that the first correspondent raises what appear to us 
some rather irrelevant issues. When he urges the superfluous, 
if not uncharitable, inquiry whether the Pope and the French 
bishops who have announced the truth of these alleged visions 
believe in them themselves, Mr. Shee answers fairly enough that 


a man may be both upright and pious who is very cred 
about we are aware of nothing the 
cedents and mental characteristics of Pius IX. or the Bishops of 
Grenoble and Tarbes which would make their sincere credulity 
in the slightest degree improbable. On the other hand, when the 
“ Old Catholic ” proceeds to ask whether Roman Catholic priest 
and bishops in England hold themselves at liberty to disbelieve 
these stories, and think it their duty to tell the faithful plainly jp 
the pulpit and the confessional that they are not bound to belieyg 
them, he is surely asking a very Dane questien, and one which 
is not at all disposed of by Mr. Shee’s remark that “ the duty of 
disbelief cannot be inculcated as obligatory on a congregation or a 

enitent.” Of course not; but the question is, whether the free. 

om of disbelief ought not to be openly asserted, and whether in 
fact the attitude and action of the Catholic clergy is not such as to 
convey to the faithful generally the impression that they are bound 
to believe, or are, to say the least, very poor Catholics if the 
doubt, the truth of what rests on such high and sacred authority, 
Mr. Shee does not certainly make any secret of his own opinion, 
He is creditably anxious to assure us of his “ utter disbelief” jn 
the strange stories circulated under Papal and episcopal sanction ; 
and he expresses his “mournful ee ” at the “deplorable 
exhibition” of superstitious folly to which they have given rise, 
And he justifies his belief, even on infallibilist principles, by 
drawing a distinction, which constitutes the main gist of his letter, 
and on which we propose to offer a few remarks. 

Our readers may recollect the controversy carried on in the 
newspapers not long ago, originating, we believe, in one of Dean 
Stanley’s erratic preachments in a Presbyterian Church in Scot. 
land, about the St. Bartholomew’s massacre. Mr. Archer Shee, as 
well as other Roman Catholics, then wrote to the Times, declari 
what he now repeats, that the massacre was “ an atrocious crime, 
but denying the Pope’s complicity in it ; and—which is more to our 
present purpose—Dr. Newman also wrote a letter questioning 
the guilty knowledge of Gregory XIIL., but insisting that, in any 
case, his infallibility was not compromised, because “ infallibility 
is not impeccability,” and “even Caiaphas prophesied.” Thig 
of course meant that, if the Pope did sanction the massacre, his 
sanction was both erroneous and sinful. Mr. Shee urges the 
same distinction, implied by Dr. Newman, between questions 
of faith and questions of fact, and denies that the Pope 
claims any infallibility in the latter sphere. His language 
on this point is very emphatic and very precise. He 
“without fear of contradiction, that no personal utterance of 
the Pope, either ex cathedrd or otherwise, and no decree, 
even unanimous, of a Council, (Ecumenical or otherwise, can 
im on any Catholic conscience the duty of believi 
as a matter of faith, any fact or event which is not, a 
could not chronologically have been, included in the deposit 
of faith committed by our blessed Lord to His Apostles, or 
reported tous in . . . the Holy Scriptures.” He adds that Popes 
and bishops are “one and all liable to be deceived and imposed 
upon, in common with their fellow-men” in judging of contem- 
poraneous facts, and sums up with the statement, bearing directly 
on the new d that, “whatever may be the true meaning of 
Papal infallibility, as recently claimed by His Holiness . . . it 
is certain that it does not involve Papal ingullibility in matters of 
contemporaneous fact and history.” In other words, neither the 
| Church nor the Pope claims, or ever thought of claiming, infalli- 
bility in matters of fact, however closely those matters may be 
related—as miraculous apparitions and the massacre of heretics 
obviously are related—to questions of “ faith and morals,” in 
which the Pope confessedly does claim to be infallible. Will the 
distinction hold water? We think not. It is not necessary to 
enter here on any discussion as to the exact degree of the Pope’s 
complicity in the St. Bartholomew massacre. We will content 
ourselves with citing the scrupulously candid testimony of Ranke, 
that Pius V. certainly approved Alva’s bloody measures in the 
Netherlands; and though “it cannot be proved that he was 
privy to the preparations for the massacre of St. Bartholomew, he 
did things which leave no doubt that he, as well as his successor, 
would have sanctioned them.” That successor was Gregory XIIL, 
the reformer of the Calendar, and one of the most liberal and 
enlightened Popes of the day; he, however, “ celebrated the great 
event by a solemn procession to San Luigi,” and by striking & 
medal inscribed Ugonottorum Strages; and Cardinal Santorio, 
who very narrowly missed being elected Pope shortly afterwards 
in the place of Clement VIII., speaks in his autobiography of the 
“ giusto sdegno del re Carlo IX. di gloriosa memoria in quel celebre 
giorno di S. lommeo lietissimo a’ cattolici.” On the whole, 
there can be little doubt that the Court of Rome understood pretty 
clearly the true nature of the transaction, and did not by am 
means regard it, with Sir G. Bowyer, as “a crime and a mistake. 
A mistake from their point of view it was not by any means, but 
@ conspicuous and permanent success, It not only completely 
crushed out the power of Protestantism in France for the time, but 
it crushed it out so effectually that it has never since recove 
any sure footing there ; as may be judged from the candid avowal of 
M. Pressensé only the other day, that he looks to the consent of the 
Catholic Church to reform itself seriously, and not to any form of 
French Protestantism, as the only hope for the religious regeneration 
of his country. Such has been the result of a “crime” which Popes 
solemnly approved ; and we must say that, on the principles of the 
Syllabus—which can only by a desperate stretch of special aed 
ing be represented as not issued ex cathedrdé—they were abundantly 
justified in approving it. We have no doubt whatever that the 
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eat majority of educated English Catholics will heartily go 
Sg ith Dr. Newman in saying, “ No Pope can make evil good. 
No Pope has any power over those eternal moral principles which 
God has imprinted on our hearts and consciences.” But the 
jon is, not what the Pope can do, but what he claims to do. 
he claims, beyond shadow of doubt, to decide absolutely and 
jnfallibly on all “ moral principles,” and, as will ap directly, 
on all matters of fact which are, or may be considered to be, con- 
with them. Dr. Newman’s disclaimer was reported at the 
time to be very coldly received in influential infallibilist quarters, 
We were not surprised to hear it. 

But Mr. Shee will perhaps rejoin that we have not fairly met 
his challenge, and that, whatever may be thought of the Syllabus 
or the St. Terthodouney massacre, it equally holds good that no 
«fact or event ” not contained in the original “ deposit,” written 
or unwritten, handed down from the Apostles, can possibly fall 
wider the claim of infallibility, whether of Pope or Council, 
or become matter of faith. We will not enter here on the psy- 
chological difficulty— Bishop Maret called it a 
jmpossibility—of conceiving an infallible man who is not 
also im ble; and Caiaphas, begging Dr. Newman’s pardon, 
never aimed to be infallible, though he might in a given 
case be inspired. Nor will we refer to the weary controvers 
about the “Three Chapters” at the fifth G&cumenical Council, 
where something very like infallibility on a question of fact does 
appear to have been asserted. Let us come to closer quarters. 
Does the Pope claim infallibility incanonizing Saints? If we are 
not greatly misinformed, the overwhelming majority of infalli- 
bilist theologians will reply in the affirmative. But it is held to be 
necessary for the sanctity of the person canonized to be authenti- 
eated by at least three indisputable miracles, which are always 
duly recorded in the Bull of Canonization. These miracles the 
Pope has to judge of “by such evidence as may be within his 
reach,” and they clearly “could not chronologically have been 
included in the deposit of faith delivered by our Lord to His 
Apostles.” Is he, therefore, “liable to be deceived and imposed 
upon” like other men in weighing the evidence? If he is not, 
cadit questio; if he is, how can we be assured that he has rightly 
decreed the canonization based on the evidence of these miracles ? 
Suppose, for instance, what is quite conceivable and perhaps not 
improbable, that any of the children who witnessed the appari- 
tions of Lourdes and La Salette were hereafter to be canonized, 
and those miracles had to be recorded in the Bull of Canon- 
ization, would not “the duty of believing the fact” be 
thereby “imposed on the Catholic conscience”? Or are we 
to say that the Pope is “gullible” in estimating the evidence, 
but infallible in arriving at the result dependent on it, on Lord 
Mansfield’s principle that an inexperienced judge would be likely 
to give a right decision, though his reasons would certainly be 
wrong ? 

The theory maintained by Mr. Shee, “ without fear of con- 
tradiction,” admits however of still more decisive refutation. We 
must confess to some surprise that he should have so entirely 
forgotten the whole history of the chief theological conflict 
which has disturbed the Roman Catholic Church since the Re- 
formation, and the echoes of which are indeed still heard within 
its walls, The great Jansenist controversy which raged for 
above a century in the Church, which has immortalized the name 
ef Port Royal, and on account of which the Church of Utrecht 
remains to this day under the ban of Rome, turned wholly and 
solely on the right of the Pope to decide infallibly a question not 
of faith but of fact. Every one of the excommunicated nuns of 
Port Royal, every one of the archbishops and bishops of the 
national Church of Holland, who have been denounced in a series 
of Papal Bulls for nearly two centuries as ravening wolves, 
monsters of “prt and the like, not only “accepted every decree 
of the Council of Trent,” but declared their ex animo assent to the 
Papal censure of the five Jansenist propositions. What they would 
not affirm, and were excommunicated as heretics fur refusing to 
affirm, was that these five propositions were, as a matter of fact, 
contained in the Augustinus of Jansen, as stated in the Formulary 
of Alexander VII. The last attempt at a reconciliation between 
Rome and Utrecht, in 1827, broke down solely through the refusal 
of the Archbishop to subscribe this Formulary. The Papal Legate 
exhausted all his ingenuity in the vain attempt to persuade him of 
the imperative duty of recognizing, against his own Na to 
the contrary, what Mr. Shee c “ Papal ingullibility ” in a 
simple matter of fact, upon which he, humanly speaking, had at 
least equal facilities with the Pope for forming a judgment, and 
on which, rightly or wrongly, a long suecession of the acutest and 
devoutest minds in the Roman Catholic Church have agreed with 
his decision and di with the Pope’s. We are thus driven 
to the conclusion that, ‘‘ whatever be the true meaning of Papal 
infallibility, as claimed by His Holiness,” it most undoubtedly 
“involve Papal ingullibility in” all such “ matters of fact and 
history ” as he may infallibly judge to come within the legitimate 
sphere of his official cognizance. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM ALLIANCE. 

F all the associations in which our time and country are so 
prolific, perhaps the United Kingdom Alliance is the most 
remarkable. It possesses the longest-winded speakers and the most 


ag and we are told that the annual Report was read 
Mr. Pope, Q.C. “It is a printed document long enough to 
three pages of the Times.” Incredible as it may appear, this 
voluminous composition was not merely “ taken as read ’ according 
to a practice which has happily become common, but was actuall 
read ange by the Secretary in the hearing of the Counci 
If any proof were wanting of the zeal which actuates the Alliance, 
the fact that its members submitted to such an infliction would 
demonstrate that they are thoroughly in earnest. Fortunately for 
ourselyes and others who are only moderately enthusiastic, the 
Times has not devoted the necessary three pages to publishing 
this Report. But we learn that it contained “ extracts from news- 
paper articles, resolutions of religious bedies, notices of the move- 
ment, and utterances of public men,” besides a history of the 
electioneering and Parliamentary proceedings of the Alliance 
during the past year. We should think that no ingenuity could 
have contrived a more dreary programme. [Even the speakers at 
these meetings havea tendency to become tedious; but imagination 
can hardly conceive the weariness of listening to a series of ex- 
tracts from speeches that have been delivered at other times and 
places. There has surely been nothing like this meeting of the 
Alliance since the Goddess of Dulness entertained her votaries 
with heroic games. A ponderous treatise was to be read, and a 
prize was promised to any hearer who could keep awake to the 
conclusion, ‘If there be man who o’er such works wake,” 
he would be manifestly qualified for election to the Council of the 
Alliance. We should think that when the Secretary came to 
extracts from newspaper articles and utterances of public men, not 
only must the entire assembly have been asleep, but the soporific 
influence must have begun to spread through the adjacent streets 
of Manchester. 


Who sat the nearest, by the words o’ercome, 
Slept first ; the distant nodded to the hum, 


The conductors of this wonderful Association seem to think that 
the real work they do may be measured by the quantity of paper 
and printers’ ink which they consume. Their ainchete say the same 
things over and over again, and every speech that is delivered is 
immediately printed and circulated as if it were a new and 
original contribution to the treasury of human thought. 
The Report gives statistics of meetings held during the year, 
which show “ upwards of a thousan b apse within a 
single week expounding the principles and urging the claims 
of the Alliance and the Permissive Bill.” It never seems to 
occur to the energetic authors of the Report that there must 
be some weakness in a cause which needs perpetual agita- 
tion. Sometimes as many as one hundred and fifty meetings have 
been held during a single week, addressed by agents and repre- 
sentatives of the Alliance, giving, as we are told, an average 
of six speeches to each meeting, besides the chairman’s speech. 
This direct application of arithmetic te agitation is within our 
experience a novelty. The authors of the Report seem insensible 
to the obvious conclusion that the proceedings which they delight 
to chronicle are merely an illustration of the economic doctrine 
that where there is demand there will be supply: They have got 
up to one thousand speeches per week, and if the subscriptions 
for next year are liberal, they could easily arrive at two thousand. 
The supporters of the Alliance are not particular about quality, 
and as to quantity, that depends entirely upon the amount of money 
that they can command. The Alliance publishes a newspaper 
which is, says the Report, “the backbone of the entire organization.” 
We cannot help admiring the simplicity of this statement. The 
expenditure upon this newspaper is stated to be between 6,000. 
and 7,000/. a year, and, as we understand, the receipts from it 
amount to more than half this sum. It is not, and is not likely 
to be, commercially profitable, but it is evidently well established, 
and the persons who conduct it must have tolerably safe and com- 
fortable places. We do not —— their sincerity, but it is 
manifest that their daily bread depends upon the success of the 
Alliance. They produce an article which a large portion of the 
public, not having a very fastidious taste, relishes. ey organize 
meetings and report them. Some of the speakers are paid agents 
of the Society, and others find their reward in occupation or 
notoriety, Almost any kind of public meeting is an agree- 
able variation of the dulness of life in a country town, and meet- 
ings of the Alliance have become doubly attractive since there 
has been a prospect of interruption by what the go calls 
the “rowdyism and violence” of the liquor-dealers. 1t appears 
probable that the Alliance must require the services of a 
considerable staff, which it is able to remunerate. There is no dis- 
credit in going into this branch of business, but the fact should 
be recognized that it is a business, and those who follow it feel 
the ordinary inducements and adopt the usual means to success. 
There was a case lately in the County Court at Manchester in 
which “a teetotal lecturer” sued the Committee of the National 
Temperance Union for three months’ salary alleged to be due to 
him as agent and visitor. The pat iled in his suit, but it 
may probably be inferred that there are such Societies, and that 
they do employ and pay lecturers. Indeed we can hardly be 
wrong in surmising that the class of lecturers is increasing. The 
prosperity of the Alliance must encourage similar organizations, 
and all are likely to display the same tendency towards abundant 
eloquence. As for funds, said a speaker at’ the annual meeting of 
the Alliance, such a righteous cause as theirs would never lack 


pe hearers that were ever combined for any public object. 
fe annual meeting of the Alliance has been held this week at 


funds. It must be very, plvanets to feel that the maintenance of 
oneself and family is bound up with the success of a righteous 
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cause, and thus to make sure of success at once in this world and 
the next. 


It may perhaps be suggested that a righteous cause might be 
expected to maintain itself without requiring the support of one 
thousand orations weekly, and that people who are so well satisfied 
with themselves might abstain from vituperation of their opponents. 
A superticial perusal of the Aliiance News would cause us to think 
that it is adapted with some skill to please rather a coarse taste. 
Our opinion of the organization of which this is the backbone is 
naturally influenced by its style and temper. The weekly inter- 
change of amenities with the Morning Advertiser is doubtless 
gratifying to the editor, and perhaps to his subscribers, He does 
not write for people of education or refinement, nor is it likely 
that many such people would be included among the supporters of 
the Alliance. The notion of sending a deputation to address the 
Japanese Ambassadors on the advantages of temperance strikes us 
as rather a grotesque impertinence, but the managers of the Alliance 
understand their own business. It was perhaps hardly necessary to 
inform these strangers that the traffic in intoxicating liquors was 
“the great curse ” of the country they were visiting. ‘The spokesman 
of the Alliance was happy to hear that the Japanese whom he 
addressed were travelling round the world to select and adopt 
whatever they might find most valuable, and he hoped they would 
not take back with them the habit of gettingdrunk. It is evident 
that the speaker was entirely unconscious that he was saying any- 
thing that could possibly be offensive, and he doubtless expected 
the Ambassadors to display adequate interest in his statement that 
he had been a total abstainer since 1832. He of course men- 
tioned the equally stupendous fact that 100,000/. had been sub- 
scribed for the promotion of the objects of the Alliance, and he 
presented a selection of its fp precy: oy which furnished perhaps 
an inadequate explanation of how this large sum of money was 
expended. The Japanese, possessing “superior habits of temper- 
ance,” may perhaps find a difficulty in understandiag why Mr. 
Clegg should introduce himself to their notice as an abstainer 
of forty years. Let Mr. Clegg, they may say, abstain, in the 
name of heaven, and make no fuss about it. The labours 
of Mr. Clegg in Church extension have, it seems, been im- 
peded by what he calls the “drinking customs” of his 
neighbours, and he assumes as a matter of course that the 
success of those labours must be interesting to a native of 
Japan. We see enough of Mr. Clegg’s character to understand that 
the judicious creation of Vice-Presidents may be one cause of the 
popularity of the Alliance ; and if its subscribers are gratified by 
reading a report of his speech on their behalf, and of the answer of 
the Japanese Ambassadors, the Association may flourish for many 
years. It is perfectly safe, and not particularly original, to say 
that if British trade should increase with Japan, “ deleterious 
liquors” are likely to be imported into that country. The exhor- 
tation to the Ambassadors “ to prevent the drink evil getting a 
footing in their br tated ” is mere ineffectual talk; but still it is 
the sort of thing for which a large sum of money has been cheer- 
fully subscribed. 


We hear so much from the Alliance about prohibition in 
America and the colonies, that it may be useful to point out that 
in many cases the ordinary drink of the country, be it beer or 
cider, is not included in the restrictions which are imposed on 
spirits. A case occurred lately in New York, in which the keeper 
of a public garden was prosecuted for selling Rhine wine on 
Sunday evening. His defence was that that which the prose- 
cutor called Rhine wine was really American cider, which he 
might sell at any time without incurring penalty, as it was not 
an “intoxicating” liquor within the statute. Everybody is at 
liberty to buy and sell cider as he pleases; but it is thought that 
the buying and selling of wine and spirits needs regulation. Yet 
the speakers of the Alliance would denounce the traffic in cider as 
“iniquitous,” and they really seem to suppose that, by raising a 
large sum of money and spending it in hiring lecturers and print- 
ing reports, they can prevent thirsty labourers from getting sup- 
plies of cider. It appears that the electors of the United Kingdom 
are recommended to put in nomination candidates favourable to 
the Permissive Bill, aud the Alliance has pledged itself to give 
such candidates every possible support “by deputations, lectures, 
and the distribution of publications.” All this promises to be 
very tedious, but otherwise there is no great harm in it. Happily 
we need not read the publications which the Alliance sends to us. 


THE SEWAGE FARM AT ROMFORD, 


_— British Association, with a laudable disposition towards 

work of practical rae | has undertaken to investigate various 
processes that have been adopted for utilizing sewage. This dis- 
agreeable but irrepressible subject of town drainage is certain to 
force itself more and more on the attention both of local Boards of 
administration and of the central Government. We believe that 
in the course of last Session Mr. Ayrton was either forced to 
admit, or unable to deny, that the metropolitan householders were 
paying rates both for sewers and dredging, or, in other words, for 
putting mud into the Thames and getting it out again. The 
towns in the valley of the Thames are under a legislative 
prohibition against drainage into the river after a certain 
date, and it is difficult to believe that the same protection 
will not be applied to other rivers which need it equally, 
That which cannot be poured into river or sea must be 


disposed of on land, and thus arises the great difficulty whi 
every considerable town will be obliged in a few play. 
confront. Experience and discussion alike tend to show that 
where @ sufficient breadth of land can be obtained in reasonable 
proximity to a town, the most advantageous method of dealing 
with sewage is to apply it as manure for crops. Poor land may 
thus be made to grow abundant fodder for cattle, on which the 
will yield milk which may be converted into butter, and return 
to the town from which the sewage came. LBy a philosophic ¢ 

a cow is capable of being regarded as merely one step of g 
mechanical process for panne butter, and although we are not 
all philosophers, yet we must all admit that if Thames mud ig to 
be converted into butter, an indirect process would be most agrees 
able to the prejudices of mankind. 

It may interest the inhabitants of London to be informed thag 
this indirect process is about to be applied by Mr. Hope, Vc, 
on a sewage farm near Romford in Essex, and if it be successf 
the butter which results from it will doubtless find its way to the 
metropolis. This farm has been in operation for several y 
and it affords a practical demonstration that sewage can be profit. 
ably applied to agriculture. It is true that Romford is a small 
town, and there happens to be near it a tract of gravelly soil which 
could grow hardly anything without copious manure. But if 
sewage farms were established wherever circumstances are favour. 
able, a few years would see great progress made towards economical 
and sanitary improvement. The sewage of the town of Romford 
is conducted to this farm and poured over it. The sewage passes 
through the land, and water emerges from it and passes by drain- 
pipes into a small river which carries it into the Thames. With- 
out at this moment entering into an analysis of the effluent liquid 
which we have called water, it is at any rate incontrovertible that 
the sewage has, in passing through the land, left behind it a ve 
large proportion of its impurity, by which the land is fertilize 
Supposing that the process is not quite so perfect as its admirers 
believe, still there is the dark liquid which comes upon the 
and there is the nearly colourless liquid which goes from it, an 
there are the cabbages, and in London are the people who, in 
ignorance which is perhaps blissful, are destined to consume 
them. It is not for us to assume that agricultural and culinary 
knowledge which would be necessary to pronounce 

We know wha __ what, and are vastly mistaken 
If you'll equal that cabbage when boiled with good bacon, 

But as we have already said, there is the cabbage, and be- 
sides there are pigs which are fattening upon the same farm, 
as if to recommend the cabbage to consumers. There are also 
carrots and onions, and there have been, and next year it is 
hoped that there will be again, strawberries. But perhaps 
the most general and manifestly profitable application of sewage 
is in the production of Italian rye-grass. It has been usual 
to cut three or four crops yearly from roots which last. about 
three years. The plan adopted at Romford is, we believe, to cut 
as many as ten crops in the year, and then plough up the 
roots. Whether you will have three crops in the year or ten 
depends upon the quantity of sewage you apply. Cows will feed 
and thrive upon the grass, and it is expected that they will yield 
an abundant supply of milk. This indeed has been proved else- 
where; but the experience of producing butter and cheese from 
what may be called stall-fed cows is only preparing to be tried at 
Romford. It may be expected to succeed; for if a cow be 
cleanly kept and wholesomely fed even on the first floor of @ 
London house, there is no apparent reason why her milk should 
not be of good quality. It is better, however, to confine our- 
selves to actual results, The green crops and roots grown upon 
this farm for the food both of mankind and of animals are excel- 
lent in quality and abundant in quantity. Itis said that 33,000 
cabbages may be grown upon an acre of sewaged land, and that 
these cabbages may be-sold to London dealers at 8d. per dozen, 
which gives a return per acre of g1/. 138. 4d. Whatever be 
the ultimate profit upon these operations, it is certain that the lessee 

ays a rent of 600/. a year to the town of Romford for the sewage, 
Posies paying rent for his farm, and he or some other tenant 
would doubtless be willing to continue the occupation when 
his present term expires. In order to produce the results 
which may now be seen upon this farm, it was necessary that the 
sewage the town of Romford should be conducted to it—a 
distance of about three miles—and be delivered into tanks upon the 
farm. In these tanks the sewage is allowed to deposit sludge at 
the bottom and to throw up scum at the top. The middle or 
liquid portion of the sewage is then drained off and pumped up to 
a height sufficient to spread it over the farm. ‘The scum 
sludge are allowed to become partially dry, and are then dug out 
and spread like ordinary manure over the farm. Theliquid 
is distributed by iron pipes or carriers, which supply channe 
traversing the fields. These channels would in a perfect system 
be lined with concrete, but at Romford only some of the principal 
channels have been thus lined. Gravel is not generally considered 
a useful article in farming operations, but the tenant of the Rom- 
ford farm may at any rate congratulate himself on having the 

rincipal ingredient of concrete ready to his hand. It was abso- 
utely necessary to line the tanks with concrete, and it would be, 
advantageous to apply the same method to all the channels, as 
unless this is done, there will almost surely be some unsightly 
leakage. It is not, however, to be expected that on this farm, any 
more than on farms in general, everything should be arranged to 
please a fastidious eye. Looking at the thing broadly, the under- 
taking is sufficiently remunerative to ensure its steady prosecution, 
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The crops raised for the food of man are sent to Covent Garden 

Market; and specimens of the crops raised for the food of cattle 

will doubtless be exhibited this year, as in former years, at the 
icultural Hall at Islington. 


So much for the practical aspect of the great sewage question. 
The theory of it has been discussed in the columns of newspapers, 
in papers and speeches at meetings of the British Association, and 
in special publications of a more complete and scientific character. 
There exists a “ Digest of Facts relating to the Treatment and 
Utilization of Sewage,” prepared by Dr. Corfield, an active mem- 
ber of the Committee of the British Asssociation, to which the 
jnvestigation of this subject was referred. It appears from 
Dr. Corfield’s “Digest” that the Committee of the British 
‘Association examined and reported on the Romford farm in 
1870. The agricultural results were stated in this Report to be 


«yery encouraging,” even allowing for the comparative advantage | 


ofirrigation in a dry season, while the purification of the sewage 


“exceedingly satisfactory,” and surpassed anything of the | 
P worthy of our attention and emulation. It shows us what is the 


sort that the Committee had up to that time seen. The analysis 
iven of the soil showed it to be a very poor one, while the 
uce of the farm had been especially fine, and the prices 
obtained for it very high. It would be tedious to enter into the 
analysis given in the Report of the sewage as pumped on to the 
land, and of the effluent water. Readers will probably be content 
with the assurance of a Committee of the British Association 
that they were satisfied with the examination which they made. 
The contrast between the produce of the sewage farm at Romford 
and other neighbouring farms in the dry year 1870 is strikingly 
exhibited in Dr. Corfield’s book. Two acres of sewaged land were 
sown in the first week of April with peas for picking green, 
which were sold in July for 302. In the adjoining farm a 
field was sown with peas forfficking green, but they were found 
usaleable. They were left to ripen, and were estimated 
at the time the Report was made to be worth 5/. or 6/. per acre. 
These figures, being stated on such authority, may be accepted. 
The Report shows about the same proportion between sewaged 
and unsewaged lands in other crops; but this, as we have said, 
was an exceptionally favourable year. Allowing, however, for 
variation of seasons, the same results have been substantially 
maintained, and they may be seen 7 the farm, which demon- 
strates far more clearly than any book, Paper, or speech, that 
sewage can be profitably and harmlessly applied to land. It would 
be well that persons having practical experience of farming would 
examine this and other similar farms, and report the result of 
their observations in the districts to which they belong. The 
utilization of sewage is still impeded by prejudices which are not 
unnatural, although to a very large extent unfounded. 


But whether or not sewage can be in the proper sense of the 
word utilized, it must be disposed of in some other way than 
by pouring it into rivers. When once we get as far as this, 
that a thing must be done, we expect that the discovery how it 
can be done will soon be made. The Report of the Committee 
of the British Association, made at the recent meeting at Brighton, 
has been published, with some useful comments, in last week’s 
number of the Engineer. The “ instructive and interesting details” 
of this Report are unfortunately rather apt to oppress and bewilder 
the ordinary reader. But everybody can understand that if a 
breadth of land adequate to “ utilize ” sewage cannot be had near 
alarge town, it may be possible to “purify” the sewage on a 
much smaller area. The sewage may be so filtered that the 
effluent water shall be innocuous, while the remaining solid matter 
may be disposed of, although not necessarily at a pecuniary profit, 
upon land, A method of “downward filtration” has been lately 
tried at Merthyr Tydvil, and the Committee have reported that, 
a3ameans for the disposal of the sewage when it is not required 
for purposes of cultivation, and especially of the night sewage, 
there can be no doubt of the success of this method. The Local 
Board of Merthyr Tydvil have considered themselves justified 
by the favourable result of this experiment in reducing the 
quantity of land which they ‘had intended to take for a 
sewage farm, but still the land which they have taken, 
including that on which the “downward filtration” pro- 
eeeds, amounts to two hundred and seventy acres. Attempts 
will doubtless be made to represent the solid residuum of 
the filter-beds as a saleable commercial article, and we can only 
say that we shall be very glad to hear that purchasers have been 
found for it. A process has been invented by General Scott for 
manufacturing cement from the suspended matters of sewage. 
These matters are precipitated by means of lime aud clay, the water 
passes off very much clarified and without any offensive smell, 
and the sediment, after being dried in tanks, is placed in a 
kiln, burned by intense heat, and then converted into cenrent. 

¢ Committee remark upon this process, that “the amount 
of fuel which slush will afford is so large ” that, in the absence of 
7 batter mode of getting rid of it, burning might be feasible. 

ith a small amount of extraneous fuel to start with, it would go 
on burning of itself. But this process of General Scott rests up 
to this time on experiment. The Report, like those of previous 
years, supports the opinion that up to this time no really satisfacto 
plan of dealing with sewage hy oat proposed, except that whic 
may he at Romford—namely, irrigation of a sufficient 


TWO DRAMATIC MODELS. 


—— English stage has lately shown such signs of revival as 
to make the hope that we may live to see an English school 
of acting not wholly extravagant. The artists of the Comédie 
Frangaise have been amongst us, and have taught us to appreciate 
the exquisite taste and refinement of their performances, and 
there is a possibility of their visit being repeated. It will be our 
own fault if we do not profit by the study of such a model. 
But in a work which, if it is to be well done, must be one of 
thorough reconstruction, we should not rest without seeking 
assistance from every likely quarter. The French school of 
acting supplies us with a pattern after which we may amend our 
most glaring defects, its strongest points being precisely those 


which we most neglect. But it is not only in France that we 


may find matter for our theatrical instruction. The German 
stage is comparatively very little known to English playgoers ; 
but it has a marked character and excellence of its own, quite 


artistic culture of a nation kindred to ourselves, and therefore 
what we may reasonably aim at making our own. While the 
French school helps to supply the elements which are deficient 
in English art, the German school, which has more points of con- 
tact with our own temper, and a certain continuity with our own 


lost traditions, may help us to develop our natural resources. 


The-comparison of the two schools ought to be not unfruitful for 
those who think ita matter of national importance to rescue one of 
the most powerful and far-reaching expressions of art from 
degradation and extinction in the country where, of all others, 


_ artistic influences are most needed to relieve the pressure of 


material cares and individual anxieties. 

It is of course impossible for a single observer to do more than 
contribute partial observations to such a comparison. On the 
French side there cannot be a moment’s doubt whither to turn our 


' eyes. In France the higher dramatic art is one and indivisible, 


and the Théitre Frangais is its temple. On the German side 
there is a tolerably wide choice. Let the lot fall for the present 
on the Hoftheater of Dresden ; a theatre interesting by its posi- 
tion in one of the most artistic and frequented capitals of Germany, 
by its long-established reputation, by its recent misfortunes, and 
by the spirit with which they have been encountered. It will 
be remembered that the house which, together with the Museum 
and the Hofkirche, so worthily adorned a noble site, was utterly 
destroyed by fire in 1869. Only the musical instruments and part 
of the written music were pe In the following year the war 
seriously hindered the work of restoration, which however is now 
being steadily carried forward. In the meanwhile a wooden 
theatre has been erected hard by, where the players, deprived for 
the time of their permanent home, exercise their art with un- 
diminished energy and skill, and where the arrangements in 
regard both to stage management and the comfort of the audience 
are so perfect that it is difficult to remember they are only 
temporary. There is no such reverse in the history of the Comédie 
Frangaise. In the troubles of last year its house was untouched, 
and the partial exile of its members, whose art delighted us in 
London during the darkest days of Paris, was a new triumph. 
There is always a certain risk in formulating general impres- 
sions; but we are inclined to say that the characteristic excellence 
of French acting depends on individuality, and that of German 
acting on entirety. At Paris the several merits of the performers 
combine to ‘produce a harmonious whole. The unity of artistic 
effect is there, but is perceived through its separate elements; the 
individual is thought of before the State in the artistic com- 
munity, At Dresden the State seems prior to the individual ; the 
whole effect makes its impression first, and the elements are 
perceived by decomposing it; one feels the presence of a general 
idea given by a central intelligence, for the sake of which and 
through which the parts exist. Or, to put the matter in a less 
dry and abstract form, one’s impulse on coming out of the 'Théatre 
Frangais is to say first, How dignified was Bressant, how brilliant 
was Delaunay, how tragic was Favart! and the like; and onl 
afterwards to think of the play as a single and complete per | 
of art. But at Dresden one is moved in the first place to 
admire the organic unity, the never-failing order in all things, 
the completeness of effect; and afterwards to dwell on the pathos 
of Frau Bayer, the refined comedy of Jaffé, or the strength and 
ion of Dettmer. It is not very difficult to find a reason 
for this. There is of course in a French as well as in a German 
theatre a common rule of action, and a supreme, indeed almost 
a despotic, authority. If the discipline of the French army had 
been of late years as mili as the discipline of the French 
stage, recent events might have turned out very differently. But 
an individual Frenchman is much more likely to be an actor by 
nature than the individual German; so, while the task of the 
guiding mind in a French theatre is to combine and moderate into 
due concord the diflerent artistic impulses already given in the 
members of the company, that of a German director is rather to 
make his own idea a living reality in the acting of those who are 
to express it. In this respect Dresden is perhaps nearer to us 
than is Paris. What we want to restore the dramatic art in 
England is a manager not only disinterested and courageous 
enough to form a high ideal of the work over which he presides, 
but capable of educating his actors to realize it. 
The most curious and instructive performance an English tra- 


veller can witness at the Hoftheater of Dresden is perhaps a 
hakspeare maintains a 


revival. In his own land S 
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recarious existence on the stage, which may just be called nearer 
iving than dying. In Germany he rejoices in full and vigorous 
life, and his words are eagerly caught by listeners who worship 
him almost as if he were a national hero of their own. Quite 
recently the Winter's Tale was brought out at Dresden with 
special care and magnificence. It is, one would think, the 
least practicable of Shakspeare’s plays for representation at 
the present day. The story is impossible, with an impossibility 
beyond the wildest dreams of modern playwriters; the end is 
abrupt and unintelligible, and there is a total absence of dramatic 
construction and proportion. Yet Shakspeare’s interpreters at 
Dresden triumphed over all this, and made the greatness of the 
poet felt, we need not say more than it is in reading the piece, but 
in a quite new and different way, and this with much closer 
fidelity to the author than might have been expected. Some 
scenes were indeed shortened and transposed, and Bohemia was 
changed into Arcadia—a very necessary precaution, seeing that the 
kingdom of Bohemia borders on that of Saxony, and its wholly 
inland character is matter of the commonest knowledge at Dresden. 
The taste and constant attention of the ruling powers were sin- 
gularly conspicuous in the mounting of this piece. Every scene 
‘was a picture in which the figures were grouped with a master’s 
skill, and it was a pleasure merely to look upon them. The 
arrangement of the trial of Hermione in particular was admirable. 
A crowd of spectators filled the background, but a very different 
crowd from the helpless and slovenly assemblage of “ supers” 
which would fill the same place at a London theatre. Each 
person had an individual and expressive look or action; a painter 
who should choose that scene for his subject could not find a 
better model. Then the impossibility of the living statue was, 
if not removed, yet wonderfully soitened by scenic ingenuity. 
Shakspeare’s dialogue seemed to lose a great deal of its poetry in 
the German version, but little or none of its dramatic force. 
Probably the translation brings the effect for a modern audience 
all the nearer to what Shakspeare himself aimed at; for three 
centuries’ divergence of our everyday speech from Shakspeare’s 
language has given his words a kind of poetic solemnity, we might 
almost say a religious character, which they cannot have had for 
his contemporaries. We have become too much accustomed to 
forget the dramatic interest in the language; and we can scarcely 

ive our full attention to the dramatic effect except by having the 
| eer altered. As to the execution in detail, the principal 
parts were all well sustained. Above all, Frau Bayer’s Paulina 
was admirable for passion and sustained power; Fraul. Ulrich’s 
Hermione was edie and pathetic; Autolycus was somewhat 
overdone, but then, with all reverence be it said, he was overdone 
by Shakspeare himself. 

Not less worthy of note, though not so unexpected or singular, 
is the prominence given to the Seuntie element of the opera at 
Dresden. The action is treated, not as a mere excuse for music 
and spectacular effects, but as an integral part of a true musical 
drama; and the same ruling intelligence which secures the em- 
bodiment of Shakspeare’s creations in a complete and living whole 
studies with no less care and judgment to present those of Meyer- 
beer or Wagner without any one-sided preponderance of the 
beauties of detail which too many spectators—not to say composers 
—of operas imagine to be the whole. The excellence of the 
results attained certainly helps to make Wagner’s striving after a 
more intimate union of the two elements intelligible, whatever 
may be thought of the musical and dogmatic novelties in which it 
has found expression. 

Within a few days of the revival of the Winter's Tale, an effort 
on which an English management would live for a whole season, 
Wagner's Rienzi was produced at the Dresden Theatre with special 
pomp—“ neu einstudirt” in the compendious, if not very pure, lan- 

age of the announcements. The term is one for which there 
is no equally brief English equivalent, as the thing expressed by 
einstudiren has unfortunately become nearly foreign to our stage. 
Though Rienzi is an early work, and pe hoe on the whole to 
the customary forms of opera, it shows conspicuously enough 
Wagner’s tendency to make the musical drama more dramatic ; 
whether at the expense of making it less musical, we must leave 
for professed musical critics to settle. Here again the effect was 
altogether one of organic completeness. The principal personage 
of Rienzi himself might be expected to dwarf everything else, as 
does that of Peter the Great in L’ Etoile du Nord, at least when M. 
Faure plays the part. But it was not so, although Rienzi was 
played by an artist whose stately bearing and commanding dramatic 
power are not unworthy to compare with M. Faure’s. Herr Jiiger 
is a tragedian born to act kings and prophets ; his John of Leyden is 
enough to make one turn Anabaptist for the time; what he has 
not is that combination of the musical and dramatic faculties 
which makes M. Faure unrivalled. If he could be sure of singing 
as well as he acts, he would be one of the first operatic artists in 
Europe, but an occasional uncertainty in his execution keeps him 
just short of perfection. Such was the Rienzi of the Dresden 
stage—the central figure, but not more than the central figure, of a 
living, continuous, and admirably disposed action. 

Of German comedy there is not so much to say. In this depart- 
ment French influence is still very marked ; but we have something 
to learn even from the German imitators of the French, for when they 
take French plays they take them openly, and avoid the clumsy 
transformations which are a disgrace to English dramatic author- 
ship. The acting does not as a rule aim at the extreme precision of 
detail which distinguishes the French school. In this, however, 
an exception must be made in favour of Herr Jaffé, whose comedy 


is as perfectly delicate and refined as anything that can be seen gt 
the Théatre Francais. On the other hand, there is a gen 
breadth, freedom, and vigour in the performances which ig gug. 
gestive to an English spectator. e can never hope to rival 
the exquisite finish of the French theatre, the product of the 
national genius cultivated through two centuries of unbroken 
tradition. The merit of a good German play seems more homely 
and approachable. 

The Théatre Francais has not yet entered on the full activity of 
its winter season, and no very important novelties are just now 
before the public. There isa piece by M. Georges Richard, en- 
titled Les Enfants, a moral and social drama of which the pecu- 
liarity is that the curious, and to an English mind unpleasant, 
complications which are the staple of Parisian dramas of socie 
are relegated to a period long before the action of the play, and 
the immediate leading motive consists in the duties of parents to 
their children. The idea is ingenious, and so is the working out 
of it in many respects; but, on the whole, one cannot call the 
success of the piece more than moderate. The elements are some- 
what incongruous, and the moral too ostentatious. The 
we remember with most pleasure is a delightful scene of child’s- 
play between the collégien who has just won a prize and the 
sister who seizes him with the design of putting his hair in curl- 

apers to make him smart for the grand ceremony of the distri. 

ution. These are Jes enfants in question, whose rights and 
wrongs at the hands of their real and supposed parents are the 
groundwork of the play, and they are charmingly represented by 
M. Boucher and Madlle. Reichemberg. M. Got carries off some 
rather long and sententious speeches with admirable skill, and 
Madlle. A. Blanc, a débutante, shows a power which ought to 
assure her a considerable dramatic future. 

But one always recurs with new delight to the masterpieces of 
the ancient classic Moliére and the modern classic De Musset, 
Any one who stays several days in Paris must be unlucky if he 
does not find occasion to see specimens of both interpreted at 
the Théatre Francais. Some of their best pieces will be fresh in 
the memory of those who saw them last year in London. We 
have learnt to know on a London stage M. Bressant’s noble in- 
dignation in Le Misanthrope; the gaiety of M. Delaunay and 
the inimitable humour of M. Got in Il ne faut jurer de rien— 
perhaps the most lively and sparkling of De Musset’s plays— 
and the brilliant wit, the tender poetry, and the vehement passion 
of On ne badine pas avec amour, certainly the most beautiful and 
tragic of his compositions. The rendering of this by M. Delaunay 
and Madlle. Favart is beyond all praise. The terrible despair 
of her last exclamation at the catastrophe which separates her for 
ever from the lover whom in her over-confidence she has driven 
from her, and recalled too late—“‘ Elle est morte! Adieu, 
Perdican!”—can never be effaced from the memory of any who 
have heard it. Such performances as these we are never wearied 
of seeing, and we confess that we can bear with tolerable 
equanimity to miss the novelties which make the talk of Paris at 
the time when Londoners are inexorably tied down to their work 
for the winter. In short, at Paris one returns always with re- 
newed atlection to the Théitre Frangais, and at the Théatre 
Frangais to the familiar masterpieces. 


REVIEWS. 


SPEDDING’S BACON.—VOL. VI* 


\ R. SPEDDING’S sixth volume takes in the period of 

Bacon’s life from the summer of 1616, when Villiers was 
raised to the peerage, to the end of 1618. Bacon was made 
Lord Keeper March 7, 1616-17, Chancellor the following 
January, and Baron Verulam in ‘Kis 1618, thus reaching the 
great place for which he was so eminently fitted, but finding him- 
self yoked unequally with a King like James and a favourite like 
Villiers, both of whom carried to an exorbitant length their ideas 
of what they might require of service and deference from those 
on whom they had claims, During this time happened the 
miserable end of what might have Ste a great career, the last 
expedition and the execution of Sir Walter Ralegh. His com- 
mission for the Guiana voyage was signed August 16,1616. On 
the zgth October, 1618, he was beheaded in Old Palace Yard. 
The points of most interest in the volume are Mr. Spedding’s 
comments on the letters and other documents which show Bacon’s 
relations, in his new position, to the King and Buckingham; and 
an elaborate review of the charges commonly made against James 
and his counsellors for the proceedings which ended in the ex- 
ecution of Ralegh. 

The volume, it need hardly be said, is, like the preceding ones, 
admirably edited—only too well edited for many of the readers 
who are likely to use it. The care, patience, vigilance, self- 
restraint, and accuracy brought by Mr. Spedding to his work are 
inexhaustible; nothing is assumed, no statement which needs 
due qualification or proof is left unguarded or unsupported. 
difficulties that arise he looks in the face, and what others would 

or slur over he makes a conscience of noticing and meeting. 

e has — himself no pains in investigating the minutest 
ments which he could meet with of Bacon’s history, and he 
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irae of space in making his explanations complete. He is 
inly 


determined that any one who hereafter passes judgment 
on that history shall be obliged to allow that the whole case has 
heen at length put out with a fulness and exactness with which it 
pever Was treated before, and shall be obliged also in conscience 
fpgive it full attention. Mr. Spedding is quite right. There are 
men whose peter is entitled to all this trouble; but Bacon 
js one of the few. is greatness, and the accusations which cast 
go strange and sad a shadow on his greatness, both justify in the 
egree the task which Mr. Spedding has imposed on him- 
andon which he has thought the labour of a life well spent. 
But this exhaustiveness does not suit all readers. Mr. Spedding 
tells us in his preface that he writes, not indeed for “ ordinary 
e,” on whom he is sarcastic, but for the “average reader.” 
y he puts the standard rather high, when he explains—“ such 
gone as one’s self.” It is not every “average reader” who would 
wish Mr. Spedding to do to him as Mr. Spedding himself would 
bedone by. It is not every one among those who care to know 
the truth about Bacon who also cares, or who has the time, to go 
jnto every scrap of evidence relating to him with the minute care 
which Mr. Spedding bestows on it. After all, there is a measure 
of too much in matters of this kind. And with all our admiration 
of Mr. Spedding’s work, we cannot help sympathizing with 
ple, not necessarily slovenly readers, but it may be busy ones, 
who would gladly and not unreasonably have taken on trust Mr. 
Spedding’s judgment in omitting or curtailing a number of ex- 
tions which he has thought it incumbent on him to give, but 
which to the “average reader” seem hardly to need the space 
bestowed on them. 

The period comprised in this volume does not furnish any of the 
more prominent among the debatable points of Bacon’s career. He 
at last rose to the great place to which he had such undeniable 
daims, and to which from his own point of view he was perfectly 
justified in aspiring. He fulfilled its direct and immediate de- 
mands as might have been anticipated, with all the power of his 

+ mind, with all the signal ability of a great lawyer—for he was 
not wrong in thinking himself, as he did, a great lawyer—and with 
that indefatigable application which in an age of great intellectual 
industry was so conspicuous, He had not been Lord Keeper three 
months before he was able to say :— 

This day I have made even with the business of the kingdom for common 

ice, Not one cause unheard. The lawyers drawn dry of all the motions 
they were to make. Not one petition unanswered. And this I think could 
not be said in our age before. This I speak not out of ostentation, but out 
of gladness, when I have done my duty. I know men think I cannot con- 
tinue, if I should thus oppress myself with business. But that account is 
made. The duties of life are more than life. And if I die now, I shall die 
before the world is weary of me, which in our times is somewhat rare. 
Bacon was proud of what he could do both as a lawyer and a 
judge, and delighted in throwing round what was so dry and con- 
fused in ordinary hands, and so crabbed and repulsive even in the 
strong hands of Coke, the light of reason and order. Among his 
many plans of reform, one of the most obstinately cherished was 
his great scheme for the amendment of the laws of England. One 
of his latest acts as Attorney-General was to faye: to the Kin 
his views on this matter, views which he had expounded an 
enforced years before in Parliament and otherwise; and they are 
summed up in an elaborate paper which even at this day cannot be 
improved upon, as a general statement of the need of a reform of 
the law, and of the course which that reform should take :— 

When [says Mr. Spedding] on the 9th of March, 1826, Sir Robert Peel, 
then Home Secretary, moved for leave to bring in his Bill for the consolida- 
tion of the laws relating to theft, he asked permission to use this very paper 
for the preface of his speech, as comprising in a short compass every argu- 
ment that could be cited in favour of the measure he proposed to introduce, 
and satisfactorily confuting every objection that could be brought against it. 
“The lapse of 250 years has increased,” he said, “the necessity of the 
measure which Lord Bacon then proposed ; but it has produced no argu- 
ment in favour of the principle, no objection adverse to it, which he did not 
anticipate.” 

Bacon, conscious that, together with the penetration and learning 
of inferior men, he brought to his dehling with law gifts of which 
they had not a trace, was very jealous of his claim to the name 
of a great lawyer, and was quite ready to challenge the judgment 
at least of an impartial posterity on a comparison Teseiecs himself 
and his rugged and formidable rival. “TI do assure your Majesty,” 
he writes at the end of his —_ “that when Sir Edward Coke’s 

eports and my Rules and Decisions shall come to posterity, there 

be (whatever is now thought) question who was the greater 
lawyer.” To administer law fittingly and worthily was his im- 
ate business; but of course he now took his place in the 
Government, and had to meet the calls that might be made on 

m as a member of the Council, and the more trying ones which 
Were made on him as a member of James’s Court. In the policy 
of the Government he was allowed but little share—that was in 
other hands—and though his counsel was given and his pen 
employed, yet his part in the great business of the State was not 
allowed by his suspicious and easily offended master to be anything 

asubordinate one. Of course it was well to hear what he 
had to say, and he might have to draw up State Papers admirable 
their pregnant and luminous exposition. But Bacon was never 
tted into the inner circle in which conclusions were arrived 

at and decisions adopted which were to repare the fate of Europe 
and of England. Great official as he is, fe is but a secretary my a 
taughtsman, and if he is asked for his advice he is expected to 
Sve it in conformity with the superior wisdom of a ruler who can- 
7 be mistaken, If he ventures to use his discretion, even though 
be about some trifling matter, such as the issuing a proclamation 


the object of which had been already accomplished without it, he 
is at once sharply and peremptorily reminded that he has no 
business to judge for himself in any affair of Government:— | 

One of the subjects touched in this re says Mr. Spedding in his 

t of the i produced a little though it over, 
at the time contained a warning to Bacon as to his position and authority 
with the King so significant that I shall give it a section by itself. 

Reading this passage the King could have no doubt that Bacon’s ju 
was decidedly against the issuing of the proclamation; and if he had meant 
to be advised by him would have let it pass, But the King expected 
obedience, not advice . . . “His Majesty hath commanded me,” writes the 
Secretary Lake to his colleague Winwood, “to let you understand that 
obedience is better than sacrifice, and that he knoweth he is King of England.” 
. - . Bacon knew from that time how very narrow were the limits of his 
authority in matters of this nature; how little power he had — when the 
influence of Buckingham was not exerted) to oppose the 2’s resolution 
when the King had a mind as well as a right to resolve for himself. For 
nothing had yet occurred to disturb his relations with him, and he had 
never stood higher in his opinion and favour. 

These were the terms on which Bacon had to serve. A great 
question of policy arose immediately after his a the 
negotiation about the Spanish match. He, with all that was 
wisest and most far-sighted in England, as well as with those who 
were influenced by strong religious antipathies, half reasonable, 
half fanatical, had been clear in his disapproval of the plan. He 
had indeed expressed his opinion to the . But when the King 
came back again to the subject, and laid it formally before a select 
body of Councillors, they framed an answer as the King wished to 
be answered, approving in general the reopening of the negotia- 
tions; and Bacon, who had expressed his ay oe of it, now 
was a party to this approval. He found, Mr. Spedding s 
the King so committed to the treaty that nothing remained but 
to consider how it might be safely and honourably carried on :— 

The change, I imagine, was not so much in the ease itself as in his know- 
ledge of it. It is one thing to advise a man against a particular marriage 
when you suppose him to stand quite free, and another when you know him 
to have given the lady just reason to expect an offer. 

On which we venture to submit that, taking this rather question- 
able parallel, James must be sup to have been quite free, for 
otherwise he could not have been thinking about a French 
marriage ; and, next, that it is one thing to deal with the lady 
herself, and quite another to deal, not with the lady, who has 
nothing to do with the affair, but with the lady’s father, who is 
trying to make the most out of the bargain, and of the offer of his 
daughter, for objects of his own. Mr. Spedding is too wise a 
man really to confuse the points of honour in a love passage in 
private life with a State marriage treaty conducted on the prin- 
ciples of seventeenth-century Courts, and negotiated between 
Lerma, Gondomar, and James; and he is too knowing to suppose 
that James either was or professed to be bound by any obligations 
of honour in the matter. It was a bargain throughout, open to 
either party to propose, to break off, and to reopen; and the only 
change was that now James thought he saw his way to better 
terms than had been open to him before. But no change had 
appeared in the substantial dangers and misunderstandings, affect- 
ing public interests, which were inseparable, as things then were in 
Spain and in England, from the bargain itself. No one could have 
known this better than Bacon. But these were matters on which 
a servant of King James might not have—at least, must not hold 
—an opinion of his own. All that Bacon could do, besides 
acquiescing in the acquiescence of the Council, was to point out 
certain advantages—and of course there were some—to the general 
commonwealth of Christendom, which might be gained from a 
closer friendship between Spain and England. Among them is a 
proposal “to erect a tribunal or preetorian power to decide the 
controversies which may arise among the princes and estates of 
Christendom, without effusion of Christian blood”; another to 
blockade Constantinople by sea, and put an end to the Turkish 
power ; and a third, “‘ that whereas there doth, as it were, 
upon the ground in some places to make popular estates an 
leagues to the disadvantage of monarchies, the conjunction of 
these two Kings will be able to stop and impedite the growth of 
any such evil.” The advice is characteristic both of Bacon’s 
largeness of mind and of his political antipathies. He also gave 
another piece of advice, relevant of course to the easier despatch 
of business, but illustrative also of his conception of the duties of 
a Council, and of the claims which the King hadon them. In- 
forming the King of the division of opinion in the Council 
on the subject, and foreseeing the inconvenience, if the “ Coun- 
cil draw not all one way,” of fostering dissatisfaction and 
adverse criticism in the public mind, he recommends the King, 
who hardly needed such urging, to write a “ formal letter” to the 
body of the Council, signifying his resolution in general; so that 
“ when deliberation shall be turned into resolution, no man (how- 
soever he may retain the inwardness of his opinion) may be active 
tn contrarium.” The alternative that, under such circumstances, 
a Councillor who “retained the inwardness of his opinion” on a 
— and vital point of a should of his own accord resign 
is place, and cease to be a Councillor, and should show his 
faithfulness and loyalty by refusing to be a party to what in his 
heart he thought wrong and dangerous, did not present itself on 
Bacon’s theory of service. 

It was the theory of his age; it was certainly the only theory 
on which James would allow any one but a favourite to serve the 
Crown ; it was undoubtedly the only theory of service on which 
Bacon could have gained the opportunity which he wanted to do. 
public service to his generation, It was a theory on which his own 
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“ inwardness of opinion ” was necessarily left uncertain on capital 
ints of policy and government ; for his business, on this view of his 
aty, was to help todo as well as could be done whatever the King 
wished, and to put the best face on it. It was a theory on which 
he thought it not strange to receive rebukes from the King and 
mortifications from the favourite for doing in his official capacity 
what he had supposed to be obviously right and reasonable. In 
the proposed match between Buckingham’s brother and Sir Edward 
Coke’s daughter, and in the family quarrels and scandals that 
ensued, the Lord Keeper had to guess at the wishes and inclina- 
tions of the Court; and, guessing wrong, he was nearly ruined, and 
escaped only by humble apologies for having, in his discretion as 
a Councillor, made a mistake in the side which he took. What he 
really thought of the wretched proceedings which ended Ralegh’s 
career no one can tell; all we know is that he was thoroughly 
master of all that could be said against Ralegh—and Mr. Spedding 
is right in saying that this was a great deal—and that, in order 
to put the Government right with the nation, he wrote a very 
forcible and, so far as a one-sided statement can be accurate, a 
very accurate account of Ralegh’s errors and misdoings. There 
is not the least reason to doubt that Bacon thought Ralegh with- 
out excuse or justification in the manner in which he had con- 
ducted the expedition. Nor, indeed, can we see much reason for dis- 
agreeing with him, or with Mr. Spedding, who has missed no point 
in aggravating the charge against Ralegh, in their condemnation 
of Ralegh’s behaviour throughout the business. But Mr. Spedding 
does not seem to be duly sensible that this is not the whole of 
the case. It is not only Ralegh’s faults which are in question, 
but the proceedings of those who sent him out. Putting aside 
the character of his first trial and condemnation, what can pos- 
sibly be said of the monstrous contempt both of law and 
righteousness exhibited in the commission itself? An attainted 
and condemned traitor, not good enough to be pardoned 
after all that he had suffered in imprisonment and ruin of 
his fortunes, is yet good enough to bear the King’s commis- 
sion, and be entrusted with the command of the King’s subjects 
and the honour of the English A prisoner thirsting for 
liberty and the power of action is allowed to stake his life 
ainst the chance of a gold mine, with the deliberate reserva- 
tion of the claim to exact his life on his return, if for any reason 
it should be thought desirable to take it. Everybody knew 
what Ralegh was, and everybody knew the risks inherent in the 
enterprise; they knew that he was a desperate man, and they 
knew that where he was going he was sure to meet Spaniards, and 
when Spaniards and Englishmen met in the Indies blood was sure 
to flow. These likelihoods and hazards were on the face of the 
matter ; they were pressed on James and his servants by Gondomar 
with the greatest earnestness; from what all the world knew of 
Ralegh’s mind and of the conditions of the scene of his intended 
enterprise, Gondomar predicted what must be the result; nor, 
indeed, were the words which Ralegh let fall before he sailed of a 
nature to make those who knew him secure against these risks, 
But the lure of the gold mine was as irresistible to James as to 
the adventurers over whom he gave Ralegh, a respited traitor 
temporarily out of prison, power of life and death. With their 
eyes open the Government chose to run the risk; if gold came 
back, the venture would, as Ralegh said, be worth the risk ; if it 
did not, there was Ralegh’s life to satisfy the Spaniards. ‘They had 
made themselves safe by the terms of the commission. Quite apart 
from the end of the business, quite apart from the alleged dis- 
honour of sacrificing a great Englishman to Spanish vengeance, 
which might, if justice had called for it, have been a brave and 
act, and from the revolting search after machinery 
ereby a man who was too dead in law to be tried for his crime 
could yet be executed for it—an application of the fictions of law 
to practical and sanguinary purposes which is perhaps without 
1 in our history—quite apart from all this, the issue 
of a commission itself was an act in which greediness prompted 
the meanest and most detestable shiftiness and double dealing. 
Making Ralegh as black as the Declaration makes him will not 
save the character of him who knew what an instrument he was 
employing, and yet deliberately empngee him, deliberately also 
reserving the right to put him to death if for any reason it was 
convenient. hat Bacon’s part in the business was it is im- 
ssible to say; for in all the transactions of this period, out of 
own Court of Chancery, he appears as simply carrying out 
the orders and directions of a supreme wisdom which it was his 
duty to revere and obey. But that was the Government which 
Bacon served. 

Was it worthy of a great man, of a great man like Bacon, to 
serve such a King as James, and on such terms? to allow himself 
to be blind to all that was base and crooked in a policy for which 
he, with his transcendent genius, had to find the machinery, and 
of which he had to be the mouthpiece? to write as if he really 
believed James to be a second Solomon, and Buckingham to be a 
ce of all nobleness and generosity? to be the obsequious 

inister of such a King, and the extravagant flatterer of such a 
favourite? The answer is, that only on such terms could he fulfil 
his heart’s desire, and serve, as he knew he could serve, the public 
interests of England. To which we venture to ask in return, in 
what would England be the worse if her history had been without 
Bacon’s public career and services? Public life is a noble ambi- 

wledge, insight, power o ition, of principles—in 
for such gifts a man was answerable, This is all true. But those 


very gifts at which we all still wonder make it the 
impossible that Bacon did not see, in James’s character and policy, 
what was so obviously on the surface, the mixture of fair inten, 
tions with a folly and meanness which made everything little ang 
poor that came near him. That was an age of compliments ang 
flattery; it was an age, too, of submissions and compliances 
which to us, who will in turn in these things have to be ju 
by our successors, are simply incomprehensible in men of hon, 
and self-respect. But who shall say that men were not then aliyg 
to true greatness, and to its difference from what conventj 
assed for such? And could Bacon in his heart take what 
e saw in James’s court for real greatness? Again and again 
in these volumes the question recurs—and we do not see that Mr 
Spedding has satisfactorily answered it—was it wise for [ 
with all his enthusiastic desire to serve the public, to serve it jy 
place and power on such terms? It is a question on which it 
seems to us that many an obscure, sour Puritan, kept out of employ. 
ment by some stupid crotchet of a narrow but honest conscien 
came to a better decision than Bacon. Will any one say that} 
Bacon, renouncing public life because of what it involved, had 
given himself up to do what he could do by word and thought ang 
writing to improve England as he improved the methods of know. 
ledge, speaking as freely and independently on government an@ 
law as he spoke on philosophy, he would not have come down to ug 
with far greater claims on our reverence and admiration than he 
has done, after all allowances made for the character of his times, 
as the great Lord Chancellor who adorned James’s Governmen| 
and was ruined by his connexion with it ? 3 


SOULE’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS.* 


5 ig is a book which, like the Art of Paraphrasing and the three 
hundred and sixty editions of Mr. Butter, lets us behind the 
scenes. The professors of the grand style, like the Free 

are really too liberal in letting us know the hidden things of their 
art and mystery. Ancient philosophers used to dispute whether 
Virtue could be taught; others have held that reading and writing 
come by nature; at all events the lovers of big words without 
meaning plainly think that the art of using them with effect does 
not come by nature, and that it may be taught by means of a 
book, The author of the Art of Paraphrasing gave some sound 
rules to guide his pupils in the art of turning good English into 
bad. Mr. Soule now undertakes the same task on a grander scale, 
It is not a school-book that he gives us, but a goodly octavo. His 
labours are plainly meant, not for children or young folk of any 
kind, but for writers of books and speakers of speeches. The 
preface shows us without doubt what the object is, and the book 
itself goes on throughout in a manner worthy of the preface. The 
object of Mr. Soule’s book of synonyms is the exact opposite of 
the object of any book of synonyms that we ever saw hefare. The 
object of earlier writers on synonyms, at all events of those 
among them who have successively held the Archbishopric of 
Dublin, has been to point out distinctions in the meanings 
of words, and thereby to lead to clearness and accuracy in their 
use. Archbishop Whately made the treatment of synonyms into 
a means of drawing out a great many very curious distinctions, 
Strict people.thought that some of his subtleties trembled, to say 
the least, on the brink of heterodoxy; but no one could deny that 
he said many clever and some caustic things, and did a good deal 
to set people thinking. Archbishop Trench did not quite take the 
line of his predecessor, but he traced out the history of the use of 
many words with great skill, and he always contrived to draw a 
good moral from every change or caprice of language. It is 
quite certain that a man who thinks over the distinctions drawn 
by either of the Archbishops will use words more carefully, and 
with a clearer sense of their meaning, than he did before. Now 
the object of Mr. Soule, unless he does himself very great injus- 
tice, is to teach people to do the very thing which the two Arch- 
bishops wished to keep them: from doing. He would not of course 
say so, but his practical object is to teach ‘people to use words 
without any regard to their meaning, simply in order to make sen- 
tences sound finer. It is all very well to put in the title-page 8 
motto from Professor Seeley, telling us that “The exertion of 
clothing a thought in a completely new set of words increases 
both clearness of thought and mastery over words” ; and which 
adds, “It is the test of a solid thought that it will bear a change 
of clothing.” We do not remember where in Professor Seeley’s 
writings this passage comes ; we therefore do not know how far it 
may be modified by the context. As the passage stands by itself, 
it is eminently true of translating from one language into another, 
but it seems to us to need some qualification as applied to 
ga of expression within the same language. The converse 
of Mr. Seeley’s doctrine seems to us more nearly true than th 
doctrine itself. A thought which is not, to use Mr. Seeley’s 
phrase, solid, will certainly not bear the test of a change of 
clothing ; but it often happens that a thought will not bear the 
change of clothing, not because it is not solid, but because it 18 
There can be no better test for a grand sentence full of big words 
than to change its clothing, or rather to strip off its clothing, and 
to see whether it means anything when it is done into Pp 
English. It was a shrewd man who cried out from the crowd to 
the stump orator on the hustings, “ And pray what may that be 
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+ts byled and peeled ?”? Let any one try to boil and peel a 
ech, an Pfficial answer fon public department, or 
ope of the highest rhetorical flights of Mr. Disraeli. In these 
of course the thing is done on purpose ; language is expressly 
to hide the speaker’s meaning, or his lack of meaning. But 
gs a mere matter of composition it makes no difference with what 
gotive a man puts together sentences which will not stand boiling 
Jing ; the sentences themselves are there all the same. A 
thought which will not stand a change of clothing of this kind is 
siatly not a solid thought. But, on the other hand, there are 
gatences Which are so plainly made up of the right words, and 
the only right words, that they cannot bear the change of clothin 
for the exactly opposite reason. They have been boiled an 
led already, and no new and artificial skin will fit them. The 
quthor has shown his clearness of thought and his mastery over 
words by clothing his thought in such words that no exertion can 
clothe if in a completely new set of words without clothing it for 
the worse. But, whatever may be Mr. Seeley’s meaning, there is 
atleast no doubt as to Mr. Soule’s meaning ; or, if there may be a 
doubt as to his meaning, there can be none as to the practical 
yesult of his teaching. But we will let Mr. Soule speak for him- 
glf He tells us in the first two paragraphs of his preface :— 

The main design of this Dictionary is to provide a ready means of assist- 
ance when one is at a loss for a word or an expression that best suits a par- 
ticular turn of thought or mood of the mind, or that may obviate an 
ungraceful repetition. Even practised and skilful writers are sometimes 
embarrassed in the endeavor to make a sentence more clear, simple, terse, 
or rhythmical, by the substitution of one form of diction for another. It is 

imed that they, as well as novices in composition, will find the present 
work useful in overcoming difficulties of this sort. 

Asto the method of using it: Whenever a doubt arises in regard to the 
fitness of any word, and a better one is not readily suggested, let the writer 
tarn to this word in its alphabetical place. Under it will be found the words 
and phrases, or some clew to the words and phrases, which, in any connection, 
have the same meaning as itself, or a meaning very nearly the same. That 
one of them which comes nearest to expressing the exact shade of thought 
in the writer’s mind, will be likely to arrest the attention and determine 
the choice. 


Now we are quite familiar with the process of reading over a 
sentence and putting plain English words in the place of any long 
latin words which may have crept in unawares; but it would 
never have come into our heads to look in a dictionary “fora 
word or an expression that best suits a particular turn of thought 
ormood of the mind,” and least of all for one “ that may obviate an 
ungraceful repetition.” We really think that, if a man can- 
not express the turns of his thoughts or the moods of his mind 
without turning to a dictionary for the purpose, he had better give 

writing and speaking for the subilesalbenshen: And as for 

e process which it seems is called in the grand style “ obviating 
an ungraceful repetition,’ we suspect that it means nothing less 
than wiping out one of the chief sources of strength and clear- 
ness of style. There is no surer sign of a bad writer than the 
deadly fear in which some people seem to live of using the same 
word twice in the same sentence. They talk about “he” and 
“who” and “which” and “the former” and “the latter” and 
“that gentleman” and “the individual alluded to” till we lose 
all clue to what they are talking about; while Lord Macaulay 
would have kept his meaning perfectly clear by calling the man 
or the thing by its own name a dozen times, if need be, in 
the same sentence. We fancy that by “ obviating an ungraceful re- 
petition” Mr. Soule means that, if we have to talk about “ beginning” 
three times very near together, we must not venture to say 
“beginning” three times, but must,speak the first time perhaps of 
“beginning,” the second time of “commencement,” and the third, 
by way of climax, of “initiation” or “inauguration.” We are 
bound however to say that, if we look in Mr. Soule’s Dictionary 
under the word “ beginning,” we shall find a somewhat different 
choice of synonyms. If any new revisers of the Old aid New 
Testament should wish to improve the first sentences of the Book 
of Genesis and of the Gospel of St. John, Mr. Soule gives them the 
choice of many words, some of which are certainly plain English 
enough. Thesynonyms of “ beginning ” are “ commencement, out- 
set, opening, start, origin, source, rise.” But the grand style has 
its revenge when we look out “ inauguration.” The synonyms of 
that stately word are ranged in three groups, the third of which is 

ade up of “commencement, beginning, inauguration.” We 
might have thought that the appearance of “inauguration ” in this 

t case was an example of “ ungraceful repetition,” but perhaps 
the word “Inauguration ” is so dignified that nothing but itself can 
fittingly be its own synonym. Yet under “initiation” we find, 

ide two other groups, the synonyms “ beginning, inauguration ”; 
while under the verb “initiate” we find again three groups :— 

1. Introduce, give entrance to. 
2. Indoctrinate, instruct, teach. 
3- Begin, commence, inaugurate, enter upon. 

In the same way Mr. Soule gives us a wide choice if we wish to 
avoid the ungraceful repetition of talking too often about a “ man.” 
We may talk about “ person, individual, body, somebody, one, 
Personage, soul, living soul, some one, human being.” We are 

ad to see the good word “body” allowed a chance; but where 
's party,” which however, it should not be forgotten, has for it the 
authority of the book’ of Tobit, at all events in the case of those 
Wi0 are possessed with devils? However, as in the case of 
« auguration,” the wrong is quite made up when we get to the 
aiid himself, for in his case ungraceful repetition may be 
Pm ry tallting of “ person, individual, man, one, somebody, 

one.” But if the man or body or individual or party 


should ever be brought so low—as may happen; oreppa yap avayea 
—that he “must” do something or other, he may eomfort 
self in his bondage by using the longer phrases of “ he obliged * 


he marries, he can “enter into the married state,” or, der 


d use sucha Dictionary at all is perfectly certain to 
pay no attention whatever to any distinction of the kind, but 
simply to take whatever.word seems grandest. The book is to 
English prose something like what the mischievous old Gradus 
was to Latin verse. It is, as we began by saying, a help to turn 
good English into bad, a means of teaching people to choose the 
words which are least suited to express fa. they wish. The 
book would hardly have been worth noticing except that the mere 
fact that a book of this kind of such a size as the Dictionary of 
Synonymes can be thought a likely speculation by author or pub- 
lisher shows how deeply rooted is the evil against which lovers of 
good English have to struggle. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CAPTAIN MARRYAT.* 


ee old order of things changes only too rapidly ; and Captain 
Marryat declares somewhere in these volumes—speaking, we 

resume, ina comparative sense—that his novels have ceased to sell. 
We suppose it to be possible, therefore, little as we can realize such & 
state of things, that the present generation of schoolboys does not. 
regard Captain Marryat’s novels as decidedly superior to all other 
human compositions. In our youthful imagination Peter Simple 
was a greater hero than even such an established favourite as. 
Robinson Crusoe; and Captain Marryat stood on a distinctly 
higher literary level than Scott, Fielding, Smollett, or even 
Dickens. If our enthusiasm was never pushed to the point of 
running away to sea, we attribute our escape in great measure to the 
counter-irritation fortunately set up by a perusal of the thrilling 
adventures of Charles O’Malley. e naval heroes, however, are 
more suitable to the boyish fancy than even those splendid 
dragoons who fought, and drank, and sang, and made love with 
me 5 incredible vivacity in Lever’s earlier stories, The author of 
a book that one has loved when a boy seems to be removed to an 
indefinite distance, and it requires some effort of mind to reconcile 
oneself to the fact that, if ye pn Masrat were still living, he 
would be only eighty years of age. When we have reconciled 
ourselves to the dates, we feel a desire to know something 
more of one who has given us so much pleasure, and we 
feel that plenty of information ought to be still obtainable. Yet, as. 
a matter of fact, our mental picture of Captain Marryat has 
hitherto been a very vague one, and, with the exception of an article 
by one of his frie which appeared some years ago in the Corn- 
Jull Magazine, we have never seen nvgerry like a personal. 
description of him. He was well acquainted with Dickens,Stanfield, 
Macready, Mr. Forster, and other well-known men who are either 
still living or have but recently left us; and we know not why his 
figure should seem dimmer than that of most of his contemporaries. 


* Life and Letters of Marryat. By Florence Marryat (Mars. 


Ross Church). London: Bentley & Son. 1872. 


| 
| still, “assume the conjugal relation,” to say nothing of such cere- . 3 
| monial functions as to thealtar,” and ‘“hestowing his 
| hand.” Is he sick ?—a good word which the United Stas have & | 
| not cast away—he has a grand stock of words to set forth his evil : = : 
case. He has “illness, disease, disorder, malady, complaint, ail, i : 
ailment, indisposition.” Is his sickness unto death? His mourning | : 
friends may speak of his “decease, demise dying,. dissolution, 
departure, exit, end of life, King of terrors, debt of nature,” and 
instead of burying him, they may “inter, inhume, imurn ”—do :% 
they burn dead bodies at Boston?—“ lay in the grave, consign i : 
to the grave.” ‘ Man,” as we have seen, has many synonymous ~ ee 
words, but “woman” is left out altogether; the word is _per- Ss 
i haps too unrefined for the professors of the highest style of :2 = 
eloquence. And we are the more inclined to think so because Ee 
“womanhood” is to be exchanged for three words, not one of f ; 
which we remember to have seen before, even in the Daily i 
Telegraph. These are “ muliebrity, feminality, femineity.” Mary 12 
Stuart, at her beheading, asked, “ in regard to womanhood,” that i 5 
she might have some of her own women about her at her death. Ee : 
If she had had the advantage of studying Mr. Soule, she might :2 : 
have made her request “ in consideration of muliebrity.” At any | = 
rate we are glad that “leg” and “limb” are not put as synonyms, 
that a bull is not described as a “ gentleman-cow,” and that the | 
“Church” and ‘‘ Gospel” are not to be found. On the 
other hand Mr, Soule helps us to the adjective “ mammoth,” whose . 
synonyms are “ gigantic” and “ very large.” } 
Mr. Soule would probably say that his meaning is something i 
quite different from all that we have been saying, that. .= 
he does not mean all these different synonyms to be used at ; ie 
random, but that each man is to pick out the word which best j 
expresses his own particular shade of meaning. We answer that. Be 
many of the pncoumne given are words which ought never to be ee 
used at all, while others are words which are in no Wap. spans : fins 
of the words with which they are yoked together. What shade ' . 
of meaning can there be which is best expressed by “ mulie- Be. 
brity”? Under what circumstances can it be right to call a ss 
man’s death his “demise”? And supposing every word given ' ee 
to be such that, in some particular case, it would be the right i . 
word, how can Mr. Soule cherish such a Utopian dream as ‘ 
that people will pick out the right word? The kind of bein 3 ‘ 
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At any rate we admit that his daughter needs no apology for 
jutting together a few sketches of his life, though we are a little 
ci pointed with the result. 
Ross Church does not, she says, claim for her work “a 
upon the bookshelf beside such complete memoirs as those 
of Thackeray and Dickens.” We know not to what memoir of 
Thackeray she can be — for certainly none that can be 
called complete has appeared ; but her biography is certainly not of 
the same stamp as that of Dickens. It is curiously fragmentary. 
Captain Marryat’s correspondence, as his daughter tells us, is 
“ mostly lost or destroyed ”; and she has had nothing to go upon 
beyond a few “ private letters and vague remembrances,” with the 
account of her father’s public services. Under these circumstances 
we doubt whether it would not have been better to publish the 
book in some shape a little less provocative of comparisons with 
biographies of the ordinary type. The scantiness of the materials 
has apparently induced her to publish a great deal which is of 
very little interest to any one. A number of the letters are mere 
hasty scrawls about topics which had probably little interest for 
the public at any time, and which have now become hopelessly 
faded ; whilst at the same time there are so many excisions and so 
many blanks in place re og names, that the little interest left 
is still further diminish We do not, for example, care much to 
be informed at the present day that in the year 1839 Captain 
Marryat saw Dr. —— at a friend’s, and was told by her (the 
friend) that the Doctor had been for six months courting a rich 
lady, who would not have him. At the time the news may have 
been exciting to the Doctor’s acquaintance; but to us, to whom 
he has become a mere anonymous dash, what does it matter? By 
cutting out information of this kind we suspect that the two 
volumes might — have been compressed into one, which would 
have been easier reading. If much material has become antiquated, 
a good deal that might apparently have been used is not anti- 
quated enough, We evidently have not Captain Marryat’s real 
life. We have vague intimations of domestic troubles of various 
kinds, and we rather guess than infer that it has been necessary to 
leave out the events upon which Marryat’s life really hinged in 
order to spare the feelings of survivors. We applaud a reticence 
which we could wish to see more generally imitated ; bat it gives 
a certain incoherence to the narrative. Odd chasms occur 
just where our curiosity is raised, and the gaps are filled 
up at times by very inferior matter; such, for example, as 
feeble contemporary criticisms, the preservation of which may be 
due to filial piety but which should hardly have been bestowed 
on the public. he book, indeed, has been stitched together in a 


very inartificial manner. There are abrupt transitions in subject 
for which we can hardly account, and odd symptoms of forget- 
fulness. We are told, for example, in one place that a facsimile 


of Captain Marryat’s handwriting, which, it seems, was remark- 
able for its minuteness, is given in the volume. It nowhere 
appears, unless it is so minute as to have escaped our researches. 
And we are slightly puzzled by such a statement as the following. 
In 1835, we are told, with sudden emphasis, Captain Marryat left 
England with all his family ; in his own words, “ not one day was 
our departure postponed.” But why he departed, or why he 
should have postponed his departure, or what is the meaning of 
his resclution not to postpone it, is left entirely to our imagina- 
tion. 

From the materials, however, such as they are, we get, if nota 
complete portrait, at least some lively touches in illustration of 
Captain Marryat’s character. The general nature of the earlier 
part of his career is of course obvious to all the readers of his 
novels. He has left a better autobiography in such books as Peter 
Simple than any which can be composed for him. He appears, 
indeed, to have been brought up in the very best school for 
naval adventures that perhaps ever existed. He served for 
three years as a midshipman on board the Impérieuse under Lord 
Cochrane, and in the course of that time he witnessed more 
than fifty engagements, and performed many of the feats 
which he afterwards ascribed to the heroes of his stories. He 
several times saved lives with great gallantry; he was left for 
dead on at least one occasion, and accumulated experience enough 
to stock an even more fertile novelist for life. This, for example, 
is his log for April, 1808:—On the Ist, the Impérieuse detained 
an American brig; on the 2nd, took and blew up a Spanish 
tower; on the 5th, cut out a brig from under a battery; on the 
8th, took a brig laden with wine and carried her into Gibraltar ; 
on the 11th, took a Spanish settee; on the 13th, engaged some 
batteries and barracks; on the 21st, took and destroyed a tower 
of three guns; on the 28th, landed for water and was beaten off; 
on the 30th, engaged a battery—and so the journal continues, 
with actions of a more serious nature occasionally interspersed ; 
such, for example, as the defence of the castle of Rosas for six 
weeks against the French army, with a handful of sailors. Lord 
Cochrane’s marvellous combination of coolness, audacity, and 
prudence was well calculated to impress the imagination of the 
youthful novelist, After the end of the war Marryat took to 
scientific studies, and seems to have done good service, as well as 
secured considerable profit, by inventing the code of signals for 
merchant vessels of all nations. He served again with distinction, 
though for the last time, in the Burmese war. His promotion was 
stopped, according to an anecdote here given, by William IV. 
His Majesty had been much delighted by Peter Simple, and 
received him very my in Soon afterwards, how- 
ever, on a request being made for the Captain’s promotion, he 

ed whether Marryat had not written.a book against the im- 


pressment of seamen. On hearing that he had been guil; 
atrocity, His Majesty graciously | “Then ie 
nothing”; and the Royal wishes were strictly observed. M m 
thus debarred from pursuing his profession, appears to hay. diva 
his time between farming, literature, politics, and travelling, Of}; 
literary pursuits we need say nothing, except that ¢ ey Werp 
carried on successfully through the intervals of a sin 
versatile and active career. As already observed, we have y 
little explanation given of the motives for his abrupt changes of 
life. At one moment we find him trying for a seat in Parliamen; 
and scandalizing a constituent who at a public meeting ask 
him his opinion of flogging, by declaring, with a candour m 
characteristic of a sailor than of a candidate, that he would flo 
said constituent or any of his sons if they committed a breach of 
discipline on board any ship of his. This does not appear to hayg 
suited the taste of the Tower Hamlets. Then he becomes an 
energetic editor, writing novels and quarrelling with publishers 
with amazing vivacity. Presently, for no reason assigned, he ig 
off to the Continent; for a year or two, and then, with equal 
abruptness, he goes to America for two years, in order—that at 
least is the only reason given—to discover whether the faults of 
the Swiss are owing to their democracy or their natural corruption, 
Captain Marryat found the Americans at the very height of that 
extreme soreness provoked by Mrs. Trollope and others, which 
we hope has recently declined a little. He was the centre of 
observation, was pelted by anonymous and other correspondents 
almost to distraction, and generally lionized within an inch of 
his life. He was involved in endless controversies by his su 
posed indiscretion in proposing the health of the officers who 
cut out the Caroline; and we are treated to a number 
of letters, articles, and after-dinner speeches which arcse from 
this suspicious circumstance. In short, he underwent a persecu- 
tion equal to that which beset Dickens on his first journey; and, 
in gy it, we are really inclined to think that our cousins have 
made a little progress since those days. They are not quite s 
touchy and so eager about British opinion, and we will venture to 
hope that their improvement may continue. Returning to 
England, Captain Marryat, after various oscillations, and brief 
appearances in London suciety, settled down to farming. He hag 
recorded the opinion that an old sailor generally makes a good 
farmer, but the nature of his practical experience may be in- 
ferred from the following statement taken at random from 
his accounts. In 1842 his total receipts were 154/. a 
and his expenditure 1,687/. os. 6d. In 1846 his receipts 
risen to 898/. 12s. 6d., and his expenditure to 2,023/. 108. 8d. It 
is no wonder that his literary successes were hardly sufficient to 
keep him out of difficulty, especially as he had a large family, and 
appears to have been in the habit of giving away all his belongings 
with reckless generosity. His house, we are told, was at one time 
full of curiosities brought from all quarters of the globe, for he bad 
a fine natural taste in art of all kinds; but before his death he 
gam away everything, and not a scrap remained to his 

mily. 

In short, he was a more typical sailor than any he has de 
scribed ; warm-hearted, recklessly generous, impetuous, versatile, 
and at once full of resources and always plunged in_ difficulties 
enough to test to the utmost his buoyancy of spirit. His manners 
were apt to be brusque and rather alarming; but he was gentle 
at bottom, and passionately fond of children. He held a kind of 
inspection of his family every week, in which he gave presents to 
his children to reward them if they had been good, and presents to 
those who had been naughty to console them, and presents to 
the governess to reconcile her to this infraction of proper dis- 
cipline. He would burst into his brother’s room at three o'clock 
in the morning to propose that they should immediately start for 
Austria ‘and make their fortunes by buying land in Hungary, or 
camp out in the Desert for three years, and would be gravely in- 
dignant when his victim begged to go to sleep again—a story, by 
the way, which is oddly parallel to one told of Balzac. Such anec- 
dotes make us wish that some competent observer had described 
him before the memory of his talents and his eccentricities, his 
kindliness and his irascibility, had grown faint with time. As it 
is, we must be content with the inadequate but interesting sketch 
before us. In the last year of his life his health suddenly broke 
up, and his spirits were prostrated by the loss of his son, & 
promising young man, on board the Avenger, which was lost with 
nearly all hands in the Mediterranean. He died in August 1848, 
having for some time been almost unconscious of whai was passing 
around him. 


HOLMES AND HESLOP ON DEMOSTHENES.* 


ITHIN the last few months important additions have been 

made to the means which an English scholar has of master 
ing the Greek of Demosthenes, in the editions of the De Corond 
by Mr. Holmes, and the De falsd Legatione by Mr. Heslop. Taking 
the two volumes either in the order of their appearance, or according 
to the dates of the original delivery of the speeches, we should be 
constrained to set “The Embassy ” first, as being what Mr. Heslop 


* Demosthenis De Corond. With English Notes. By the Rev. Arthur 
Holmes, Senior Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge. 

Demosthenis Orationes Private, “The Embassy.” Edited by G. H. Heslop, 
M.A., late Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford, H 
Master of St. Bees. “Catena Classicorum” Series. London, &¢.: 
Rivingtous, 1872. 
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calls “the first round of the great duel which was fought out 
ae years afterwards to the utter overthrow of Aschines”’ ; 
jut in truth the interest of the speech “On the Crown,” “the 
effort of the greatest orator,” is potent enough to absorb 
Betof the earlier oration ; and so Mr. Heslop’s labours are perhaps 
at some disadvan as compared with those of Mr. Holmes. 
h the former has, so far as our observation goes, performed 
his ‘Mitorial function faithfully and ably, it has to be borne in 
pind that for the most part he had the assistance of the previous 
urs of Mr. Shilleto, the editor of a valuable edition of “The 
Embassy”; whereas, in presenting to us the De Corond, Mr. 
Holmes has no such acknowledged master to swear by, and has 
eosequently had to rely more upon his own critical acumen and 
his own scholarship. It must not indeed be supposed that he has 
stall ignored the labours of the editors and commentators who 
have gone before him; far from it. But in his more difficult task 
he has displayed more of the master’s tact, and perhaps his coad- 
jutor in editing Demosthenes for the “Catena” seems of less 
secount beside one who has the prestige of having undertaken 

bigger contract.” 

Both deserve a welcome. There is abundant room for useful 
and handy editions of the chief orations of Demosthenes. In our 
early days, beside the notes of E. H. Barker's school edition 
of “The Crown,” and the Philippics and Olynthiacs, there was little 

for the student within reach. In some schools he was set 

face to face with a Tauchnitz or a Dindorf’s text, and no other help 

for him but his lexicon. Happy then was the lad who might chance 
the Latin version of Wolf, which indeed, as corrected b 
Custellio, is a seldom-failing light to the interpretation of dar 

But when we remember how many aspirants to forensic 

e in modern days have held it a part of their preparation to 

translate ““ The Crown,” and how goodly is the list of its translators, 

inning with Henry Brougham, and ending with the late Mr. 

illiam Brandt, whose version (published by Longmans in 1870) 
lies before us as we write, the marvel seems to be how few mis- 
apprehensions of the orator’s meaning occur in any of these ex- 
periments, considering the difficulty of the Greek in many places, 
and the absence to a great extent of handy practical commentary. 
The biographies of some of our greatest lawyers record their early 
debt to the practice of translation for the formation of astyle. Sir 
Samuel Romilly, though he despaired of mastering Greek, rendered 
into English in his early days the finest models of writing that the 
Latin language afforded, and he was probably familiar, through 
the Latin, with the oration “‘ On the Crown.” : So too with Lord 
Kingsdown and many others; for Lord Brougham’s literary effort 
was by no means so exceptional an effort of classical translation 
as is apt to be supposed. The practice indeed cannot be too 

ly recommended ; and the obstacles to it are likely to be 
less formidable in aos to the multiplication of such editions 
of chefs-d'ceuvre of classical eloquence as those now before us, 
It would be unfair to Mr. Whiston to deny that his edition 
of Demosthenes in the Bibliotheca Classica, especially the second 
volume of it, is a step in advance of what had gone before, 
both as to clearness of interpretation and the collateral matter 
contained in the footnotes. But in Mr. Holmes’s work, so far as 
it goes, there is more precision, certainty, and firmness of hand; we 
find a scholarship never at fault, an historical eye which sees over 
the whole field of the political area occupied by Philip of Macedon 
and the great orator whose business in life was to combat and 
thwart him, and an acuteness of criticism suflicing to discrimi- 
nate between the valuable and the worthless matter in the com- 
mentaries of previous editors. 
_ Of the speech itself and its famous Joct classici of eloquence and 
invective it is scarcely necessary to speak. Todo full justice to 
these the reader must go to the fountain-head; and he must have 
for commentator and guide one whose mind is clearly made up, 
80 that there may be no doubt or hesitation as to the sense of 
the words and sentences which claim his admiration. In the 
grand outburst where Demosthenes assures his audience that his 
Policy and teaching agree with their own hereditary instincts, 
and swears it by the memory of their forefathers’ intrepidity, 
rather than their success, against the Persians (§ 208-9, &c.), 
Mr. Holmes is careful to smooth every difficulty; and in the 
vivid picture of the excitement of Athens on the receipt of the 
news of Philip's occupation of Elatea (§ 169-70) he does good 
service in weighing the likeliest meaning of certain words which 
are important accessories of the picture. Few descriptions in 
the whole range of rhetoric or eloquence can match with that of 
the Prytanes on receipt of the news at supper, proceeding at once 
to clear the 7“ by driving the shopkeepers from their booths 
mit, and (as Mr. Holmes holds to be the true meaning of ra yippa 
wriuzpacav) setting fire, not to the sheds, but to the hurdles 
Which fenced strangers off from the area of assembly, so as to 
accommodate such a monster meeting as it was evident the 
occasion would convoke. The sequel on the morrow morning 
18 told no less pictorially. Another feature of this great oration 
Which receives due illustration in this edition is the vitupera- 
tion of his opponent in which Demosthenes indulges with- 
out reserve or compunction. Exceeding utterly the license of 
modern practice, it can only plead for toleration on the score of 
ies and provocation. The passage (§ 127-30) in which 
mosthenes descends, so to speak, to the sink and the kennel 
to rake up Eschines’ eranteg and antecedents, and twits his 
Tival with being “a fine model for a sculptor, and a tiptop walk- 
ing gentleman” (riv caddy dvdptdvra cai kxpov, 


$129), even if it had not precise parallels in other parts of the 


speech, or were not provoked by similar personalities in the speech 
of Adschines be found to be quite con- 
sistent with the offensive lan used by Demosthenes against 
Xschines in the speech on “ The Embassy” twelve years before, 
where, as Mr. Heslop notes at section 237, the allusions to “ perfume- 
boxes and tambourines,” which figure here also, have reference to 
the trade of the mother of Auschines, Aphobetus, and Philochares, 
It is a curious problem how the high cultivation of Athens could 
consist with such personalities as one orator’s calling another 6As- 
Opog ypapparede, “ a brute of a secretary ” (De Corond, § 127), and 
“a rascal and villain and—clerk” (wavoipyoc cai tx Opic 
cai—ypappareic, De Falsd Legat., § 98), and being admired and: 
applauded to the echo. “ What would you say,” was Aischines™ 
own comment on the “ Crown” oration, “if you had heard the fellow 
himself speak it?” In reading the speech a student seems to 
need the company of an exact annotator to assure him that his 


-ears, or eyes, or powers of translation are not misleading him 


when he finds one advocate letting loose upon another a flood of 
epithets so utterly beyond the widest license of modern political 
discussion. 

That Mr. Holmes supplies the want indicated we shall proceed 
to show in one or two examples of exact interpretation, having 
first glanced at the calm tenor of his judgment on one or two 
moot points connected with the speech itself. As to the 
instances of suspicious veracity in it, which it is the fashion to set 
down as blundering perversions of fact, Mr. Holmes re 
them as “statements just true to the letter,” concessions to the 
demand of Athenian critical ears. On obdiv obdapod, & 
pretty unreserved disclaimer, in § 21-2, all to which the orator 
commits himself is that he never declared himself in favour of the 

ace proposed by Philocrates. He is to be understood to limit 

imself to the original peace of B.c. 346, not to that of Cheroneia, 
And when he uses the very bold averment (§ 23), obre ydp jv 
mpeoBeia—rére, this is quite susceptible, we think, of the explana- 
tion given by Mr. Holmes, that the orator treats a practically ended 
and defunct mission as really no longer in existence. It seems rea- 
sonable that when two such giants in the war of words were pitted 
against each other, we should not hold them to more than literal 
strictness of statement, or require the revelation of the artifices 
involved in their adroit management of their triply-edged tool. 
The question of the genuineness or spuriousness of all the decrees 
and letters in this oration is one on which many predecessors of 
Mr. Holmes have found a field for their acumen; and the bias of 
— is decidedly against the greater part of them. Perhaps 
the game is hardly worth the candle, for there are so many 
signs of later Greek, improbable wording, and historical dis- 
—— that it might be safe to condemn them summarily 
and once for all. But our editor does good service by his minute 
examination of each of them, the result being to confirm an 
adverse verdict which it would have been unsatisfactory to find 
on less established grounds. The spuriousness of Philip’s “ Letter 
to the Senate and Commons of Athens” (§ 77-8), which is accepted 
by C. R. Kennedy, and defended by Vomel and Bohnecke, may 
be taken as of the same ascertained character with the rest of 
these documents. And the mention by Philip of the siege of 
Selymbria, nowhere else so much as mentioned in historical re- 
cord, is a damning evidence of forgery. 

On the words of § 83, dvappntévrog tv ry tov ore¢avov, 
cai devripov kxnpdyparog por TovTrov yyvouévov, Mr. Holmes 
points out with much lucidity the question at issue betwixt the 
rival orators concerning the proclamation of a crown in the 
theatre, which, according to hines, was only legal in cases 
where it was conferred on an Athenian by a foreign city. This 
Demosthenes denies in § 120. But for this honour, and the 
proclamation implying, as he shows, cosmopolitan and not merely 
civil services, Demosthenes quotes a precedent in the crowning 
proposed by Aristonicus on a former occasion. Mr. Holmes shows 
that the force of the present tense y:yvopévov here implies that 
Demosthenes is assured of Ctesiphon’s acquittal and his own 
consequent distinction, and that the words «ai devrinov— 
ytyvouévov may be taken to mean “ And whereas this proposal of 
Ctesiphon’s that my crown should be proclaimed tx the theatre, is 
not the first honour (of the same exceptional kind) which I have 
received, but the second.” Thus y:yvopévov is strictly, “ which is 
coming off in my honour.” Mr, Brandt, a very recent translator to 
whom we have referred, misses this present force, when he trans- 
lates—“ Well, after a crown had been decreed me by the people, and 
the proposal of Aristonicus was conveyed in the very syllables of 
Ctesiphon, and the crown had been proclaimed in the theatre 
(the second proclamation made in my honour), Auschines, who 
was present, offered no opposition, and never afterwards indicted 
the prosecutor.” There can be no doubt that rovrov refers to 
Ctesiphon’s proposal. 

In several nice points throughout this oration the neatness of 
Mr. Holmes’s scholarly touch is apparent. Thus in the course of 
Demosthenes’s noble vindication of his policy as a statesman 
(§§ 93-101), he seems to us to do more justice to the sense of 
the maxim cai yap dvdpa idia cai mpdg Ta 
tov aei mwepacOa ra than Mr. 
Charles Kennedy. The latter translates “For both individuals 
and communities should ever strive to model their subsequent 
actions by their most gg antecedents.” But here irapysvrwy 
hardly comes out rightly. The parallel passage of Aristotie’s 
Ethics, i. 11 seems to fix its true meaning, and our editor rightly 
interprets the yrwnn “that individuals and States should make 
the of the materials at hand,” or “should shape all their 
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future with reference to the best of their present.” A little further 
omin the same passage comes the fine reflection, wipug piv yap 
tnpgj. The translation of one word makes all the difference of 
force here. Whiston translates oixicxy a “chamber” or “ closet.” 
Brandt turns it into a “cellar.” Harpocration’s clue to its 
meaning is the Availing himself 
felicitously of this, Mr. Holmes gets all the change out of 
the ign coin in his neat rendering, “ For all mankind 
have death as their limit of life, even if one shut himself up and 
keep himself safe in a dove-cote.” The element of timorous self- 
preservation thus im into the sense, or educed from it, is 

effective. Somewhat below, again, Mr. Brandt has mis- 
yocpevot, referring to the magnanimity e Athenians in saving 
Eubcea unselfishly and without inducements, It is quite wide of 
the mark to translate “forgetting the injuries ye had by a 
misplaced confidence in their honour sustained,” use iy oi¢ 
émeorevOnre depends on nOt and the sense 
is, “having taken your past wrongs into no calculation as regard- 
ing what you were trusted with”; in other words, “ you did not 

e advantage of holding their property to indemnify yourselves 
for injuries” (§ 100 q.v.) 

Enough perhaps has om said to illustrate the care with 
which this oration has been annotated; and what applies to 
clauses and sentences is true of the pains taken to illustrate verbal 
peculiarities. Thus the unusual use of arapray in the sense of 
to “ divorce,” or “‘ drag away from,” in § 59, is — by 
passages from ‘Thucydides and the Philippics. The curious 
use of @eworuac, which Kennedy renders “ dramas,” Drake 
“ spectacles,” and Whiston gets over by a circumlocution, Mr. 
Holmes meets by the simple rendering, év maou rai dédyorg Kai 
Fewpnpact (§ 68) “ in every expression and every contemplation.” 
In § 127 he shows how zepirpmpa in the abusive epithet 
mepitpisypa a«yopac means, in a twofold sense, “ something rubbed 
against and coming in contact with.” In Aristoph. Nubes, 447, 
xepirpiypa is compliment. Here it is the opposite, and 
though Mr. Holmes does not translate it, it might be Englished 
* the scrub of the forum.” 

. In one or two cases where we have fancied that a note might have 
been given with advantage, reflection has generally convinced us 
that the lexicon or grammar ought to supersede its necessity ; 
and, on the whole, it may be said for this edition of the De Corond, 
and generally speaking for the De falsé Legatione of Mr. Heslop, 
that they are calculated to make Demosthenes easier reading to 
= University student, and easier translating to the budding 

vocate, 


DIRCKS’S NATURALISTIC POETRY.* 
Dp DIRCKS unfortunately labours under what is called a bee 


in the bonnet. He has discovered a lite mare’s-nest. In 
an evil hour he persuaded himself that he had hit on a totally 
new line of research, to which he gave the name of“ Nature-Study,”’ 
and about which he wrote a rather elaborate book before he got 
to work on the present volume. The first book seems to have 
been hailed with rapture by a host of kindly and estimable prints, 
of which the North Wales Chronicle, the Fife Herald, and the 
Galway Express may be taken as typical examples. The Mining 
Journal puts in a very good word for Dr. Dircks; but it frankly 
admits that this is done “ mainly in connexion with the fact of the 
author's being a civil engineer.” Another critic, sweetly innocent 
of the arts of book-making, says that Dr. Dircks has “ been enabled 
to spread before usa really splendid mélange of his acquisitions—we 
had almost said erudition.” It is quite a cruelty to tamper with 
a nature so confiding as this; we will, however, reluctantly assure 
the writer that, if he will follow us through the very briefest 
notice of Naturalistic Poetry, he will learn to his surprise that the 
display of “a splendid mélange” (an eminent and comforting word 
is “ mélange ”’) may lie within the reach of any dullard who knows 
how to snip away at other people’s literary collections. The 
Durham Advertiser, judging “from the prefatory chapter at least,” 
thinks the book “a very promising one, both to poets and their 
readers; but especially to those of the former who seek to extend 
on knowledge of the powers and promptings of the ‘ Mighty 
Mother.’” 

We are sorry that, after a very careful and very dreary study of 
the whole of Naturalistic Poetry, which is only a sort of applied 
continuation of the earlier book, we fail entirely to endorse the 
rhapsodical praises of the provincial press. Dr. Dircks made a 
hopeless blunder in thinking himself a discoverer; he only surpassed 
it when he went a step further, and took himself for a critic. 
Compared with the dulness of Naturalistic Poetry, all other dul- 
ness is a brightness and a pleasure. By the side of these depress- 
ing pages Mr. Timbs’s works are exciting, Mr. Tupper’s poetry is 
brilliant and suggestive, the literature of Blue-books is racy and 
entertaining. e may A uly of the specimens of “ sacred 
song” taken in hand by Dr. Dircks through these pages, that, 
under his treatment, the noblest stanzas fail to elevate, and the | 
most pathetic have no more power to move us, nor the beautiful | 
to charm. In one word, nihil tetigit quod non dedecoravit. 

Nature-study, in Dr. Dircks’s mind, seems to convey an idea 


* Naturalistic Poetry, selected from Psalms aud Hymns of the Last Three 
connection with Sacred Song, By Henty Dircks Bee 
connection wi . By Henry Di .L., &e., &c. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 1872. i 


wider and more pregnant than the mere study of nature, Itig 
often so with pet phrases. You may nurse them up till they 
come to mean anything or everything. But we must let Dr Dircks 
explain himself in his own way. In the field of ornate descrip; 
he says, or of allusion, whether in poetry or in oratory, you can 
have ‘but two divisions, nature and art. To talk of nature ag ex, 
cluding human nature is a mistake which ought to be di 
Nature is everything that God has made, man being included; ang 
art is to stand for all the works and devices of man with the, 
belongings. Here then comes the great theoretical puzzle in De 
Direks’s position and allegations. He seems to convey a 
against poets that they have never as yet made out of natura. 
study one-half of what they ought to have made. Now if yoy 
rigorously confine the term nature to mean what is commonly 
“external nature,” the charge might possibly lie, especially if we 
were to embrace all poetry, ancient and modern; for the abseneg 
of minute observation of natural scenery in Greek and 
try has long been a commonplace. But when once you includg 
umanity under the term nature, one is forced to ask, if poets 
have not been writing about nature in this wider acceptation all 
through the ages, what in the world have they been writ 
about? Nature, so understood, embraces the entire basis of all red 
poetry, and of-the vast majority of poetical compositions, good, 
d, and middling. Undeterred, however, by weak misgivings of 
this kind, Dr. Dircks insists on telling us what has been the 
gress of nature-study in the “sacred song” writers of the 
three centuries. And here, putting his theory out of notice, we 
must take leave to say that he does not adopta very high standard 
of what authorship should be in practice. If he had thought fit 
to bring together instances from widely different periods iat areas 
of Christendom, showing how far external nature has been 
pealed to in each; if he had then consulted authorities like the 
old Hymnals of Sarum, York, and Hereford, or the late Dr, 
Neale’s Hymni Ecclesia, or the “ Hymns of the Eastern Church,” 
those specimens of a vast literature which also were translated by 
Dr. Neale; and if he had then compared these with the best 
modern collections, foreign as well as Hnglish, we do not say that 
a book so constructed would have been a very: great gain, but it 
would at least have been intelligible and worthy in its design. 
But what has Dr. Dircks done? He has taken the hymno- 
logists of the last three centuries, who have, even on his 
own showing, very trivial differences in their modes of treati 
nature, whether in the wider or the narrower sense, but who have 
the special advantage of being classed together, ready to hand, in 
the selected series of the Book of Praise. Straight through the 
Book of Praise Dr. Dircks accordingly plods. It is not a particu- 
larly fair assumption to start with that these selections are in 
any degree fair ones by which to test the writers’ modes of hand- 
ling “nature.” But let that pass. Itis enough to say that, taki 
Sir Roundell Palmer’s collection, and constantly losing sight 
his own definition of nature, our naturalistic inquirer simply strings 
together all the lines he can find in each author that happen to 
contain such words as “sun,” “ moon,” “wind,” “sea,” “ tree,” 
“river,” and so forth. The bulk of the pages thus consists of ex- 
tracts from the Book of Praise. It is a “splendid mélange of 
acquisitions,” only they happen to have been collected from the 
reading of Sir Roundell Palmer, not of Dr. Dircks. The extracts 
are tacked together by remarks of unspeakable feebleness and in- 
sipidity. Richard Baxter’s noble couplet— 
Christ leads me through no darker rooms 
Than he went through before— 
is spoiled by a pitiful observation that Baxter and his contempo- 
raries were apt to go out of their way to adopt “objects of sense 
in everyday life.” In other words, to talk about “rooms” is to 
confine yourself to the region of “art””—a much meaner place, in 
Dr. Dircks’s jargon, than the region of “nature.” In Bishop Ken's 
Morning Hymn the couplet— 
In conversation be sincere ; 
Keep conscience as the noontide clear— 
is quoted for no conceivable reason except that the word “ noon- 
pow . occurs, as if that had anything whatever to do with “ nature- 
study. 
Again, in talking of Cowper, Dr. Dircks, being hard pressed in 
= search for examples of the “study,” quotes the well-knoya 
Though vine nor fig-tree neither 
Their wonted fruit should bear: 
Though all the field should wither, 
Nor flocks nor herds be there : 
forgetting that the thoughts are not Cowper's at all, but an 
adaptation from the prophet Habakkuk. By the side of Cowper it 
seems natural to mention Newton, and we will introduce the 
“critical notice ” of his “ sacred songs,” by way of illustrating the 
style and method of this apostle of “ nature-study ”:— 
Joun NEwTOoN, 1779. 

23. It is rather disappointing to find that of seventeen of his hymns, only 
two afford materials for this essay. The first three have for their subjects: 
Christ Incarnate,—Crucified,—and Ascended. The fourth, “ He, Who om 
earth as man was known,” has the following verses :— 

His hands the wheels of Nature guide 
With an unerring skill, 
And countless worlds, extended wide, 
Obey His sovereign will. 
* 


* 
When troubles, like a burning sun, 
Beat heavy on their head, 
To this Almighty’Rock they run, 
And find a pleasing shade. 
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Jn the hymn—“ While with ceaseless course the sun,” occurs the common EXAMPLES OF MODERN ETCHING.* 
As the lightning from the skies CEE that etching is a restricted art, limited both 
Darts, and leaves no trace behind ; in its technical means and its pictorial ends, we are sometimes 
Swiftly thus our fleeting days 


Bear us down life’s rapid stream : 
* * © 


The remaining fifteen hymns by this poet owe their inspiration, style, and 
to other than Nature’s outward influences. Not all sacred poets 

pave an eye for Nature ; some have that pleasing possession in but a mode- 
mte degree, while in a chosen few it is overflowing as the swollen stream ; 
its seasons are ever-returning Springs and Summers. Indeed why not, 

go often as opportunity favours, “look through Nature up to Nature’s God ? ” 
That Dr. Dircks never had the least conception of what poetry 
js “in its quiddity,” may be inferred from the contempt which he 
pours on Dr. Newman’s fine and perhaps not very well-known 
smile: —“ Every breath of air and ray of light and heat, every beau- 
tifal prospect, is, as it were, the skirts of their (the angels’) garments, 
the waving of the robes of those whose faces see God in heaven.” 
The man who could begin hissilly twaddle about a passage like this 
with questions such as, “ How has he arrived at this guess? How 


_ does he even know that angels have garments at all?” deserves 


to labour under that penal obtuseness of perception which alone 
could make possible the treatise called Naturalistic Poetry. Ina 
similar spirit the author condescends to allow that “ Lead, kindly 
Light,” does “afford some few touches of human nature”; and 
then goes on to quote the lines which contain the phrases “ night ” 
and “distant scene ” and “ garish day ”—a miserable instance of a 
trivial aping of criticism. 

Here are his profitable remarks on the author of “ Nearer, my 
God, to Thee” :— 

Sarnau Firower Apams, 1840. 

53, In a hymn on Patience, consisting of five verses, of seven lines each, 
the last of these introduces the following lines, partaking of the negative 
style in alluding to 

r if on jo win, 
Cleevng the 
un, moon, and stars 
Upwards fly, 
Stiil all my song shall be, 
Nearer, my God, to Thee, 
Nearer to Thee! 
It seems not to have entered the author’s mind to inquire 
whether Sarah Flower Adams ever wrote any other words of 
“sacred song” than these ; the “ mélange of acquisitions,” in this 
book at any rate, has never been enlarged by the toil of indepen- 
dent research. We must not pass over one more “gem of sug- 
ive remark,” as some of the provincial admirers would call it; 
it concerns a hymn better known perhaps, and more heartily sung, 
a any Christian composition of modern date, and it is 
as follows :— 


Another hymn commencing :— 
Jerusalem the golden, 
With milk and honey blest, 
declares in the fourth verse— 
The pastures of the Blesstd 
Are decked in glorious sheen: 

neither in the above nor his three other hymns do we find any further 
matter for quotation. 
There is just one more profound and novel dissertation, on the 
subject of “ sand,” which will be generally admitted to deserve 
reproduction. George Herbert, it must be said, is an object of 
Dr. Dircks’s dislike ; he dealt too much with “ art,” too little with 
“nature”; he “treats of carpentry, architecture, merchandise, 
and business generally.” The poem called “ Providence ” is, in 
particular, ‘ ull of conceits,” and almost as “paradoxical as the 
poet himself.” Nevertheless, in this poem Herbert has somehow 
contrived to hit upon a mention of the sea-sand; and this is how 
Dr. Direks improves the occasion :— 

In the twelfth verse, however, he has made a happy allusion to that very 
common natural object ‘‘sand,” which will come home to all who are ac- 
cr tetany sandy districts, with their hills, mounds, extensive shores, and 


Thou hast made poor sand 
Check the proud sea, even when it swells and gathers. 


As a matter of Natural History our earth presents a very feeble object in 
sand, moved as it may be by every wind, carried hither and thither by 
every tempest, and yet in the course of time accumulating until it becomes 
#3 complete a barrier to the inroads of the sea as adamant, 


’ e charge of dishones 
only by their utter feebleness, ought to be exposed with uals 


almost unexplored collection. 


surprised to find of how much diversity it is capable. Here are 

twelve platesby twelve men, each differing probably asmuch from the 

other as the executants differ among themselves in turn of mind or, 
bodily features, Etching, except perhaps in the hands of M, Jacque- 

mart,.is scarcely a realistic or illusive art; it is in fact less literal 

and imitative than either oil or water-colour painting, or the more 

highly elaborated processes of engraving, for this very reason 

it hae been said to make its appeal directly and emphatically to 

the mind. Other arts—photography, for example, if indeed it can 

be called an art—are brought to the severe test of nature ; but 

etching is so free in its play of fancy and of hand, it glances 
so rapidly and glides so lightly over the themes it touches, that 

the work when completed has been defined as not a transcript 

from nature, but as the “free expression of artistic thought.” Free 
indeed is the needle as it flies swiftly across the copper with- 

out opposing impediments; it is expressive too of artistic thought, 

because the manipulator, not being ablein a process comparatively 

slight and sketchy to produce a facsimile of nature, must from 

first to last be limited by a fixed and finite idea, must bring the 

scene before him into subjection to the governing thought, the 
prevailing effect. Much will have to be left out; many details 
will have to be little more than indicated; the work is not a 
transcript, but a treatment; not a servile copy, but a free transla- 
tion, a bright and transient vision snatched from nature rather 
than a complete leaf from the book of nature, Indeed the mental 
and manual process of etching may be compared to the act of 
extempore speaking. When a man thinks out his subject while on 
his legs he is often hasty and incomplete, yet there is sometimes a 
brilliancy even in his blunders; dexterity is shown in the mode of 
righting himself and getting back to his subject; his sentences are 
sketchy, yet suggestive; there is a certain spirit, life, and fervour 
in words which respond to thoughts, And 
so it is with the etcher when he fairly gets under way, and enters 
with enjoyment and ardour into his subject. His utterance passes 
from slowness into speed, and thence into vehemence ; at times he 
is tender and pathetic, and then again strong and almost coarse; 
at one moment his hand is strong in will, at the next sensitive 
in vibration to emotion. And thus the etcher, like the extempore 
speaker, lays bare his thought and character; the man is written 
in the work. Hence a peculiar interest in this special art; it is 
personal, it is human, it is vital. These twelve speak, as 
we have said, of twelve distinct personalities. It is evident at 
a eae that M. Bracquemond and his fellow-artists severally 
look at nature with individual and independent vision, and con- 
ceive of art variously according to the temper of their respec- 
tive minds. These works vary in style as much as the written 
style of literary men. Indeed an etching has such affinity to 
literary efforts as to be comparable to a sonnet or a compact essay ; 
the thought should be well chosen, the handling strong, facile, 
precise, lucid ; and, above all, each touch and detail should be 
instinct with intention. 

Certain etchers have set themselves to mB pags The task 
presents difficulties, inasmuch as the transcriber or translator must 
merge himself in the idiosyncrasy of the master before him, 
How completely it is possible for a man of genius to identify him- 
self with a kindred genius is seen in that eon plate, the 
“Laughing Portrait of Rembrandt,” by Flameng. The 
original picture is in the painter’s latest manner; the pigments 
evidently are loaded on so thickly as to lie in rugged relief, the 
surfaces are broken, the colours tertiary, so as to blend with the 
sombre shadow. All these characteristics have been caught in 
this masterly etching; we read in this plate the original w 
only the thoughts are conveyed in another language, the mode 
speech being different in the two arts. It is interesting to observe 
how a skilful manipulator transposes one method into the oth 
how he brings the larger art within the limits of the lesser. 
Flameng is an expert; he plays with his needle knowingly; by 
dexterous use of mnt he gains texture and chiaroscuro, and even 
suggests colour ; the modelling of the head is broad and firm, each 
touch conveys form and character, and the contrast of quality 
between the flesh, the drapery, and the retiring background proves 
how great are the resources of the etcher’s art in the hands of a 
master. In short, we give to this plate the highest possible praise 
when we say that it is not unworthy of brandt himself, 
the intention evidently being to emulate the manner of the greatest 
of all etchers. M. Flameng, who has been ranked by some as the 
first of living practitioners of the art, has passed through an inter- 
esting career. Born in Brussels, he entered the Royal School of 
Engraving in that city, and at the age of sixteen commenced the 
practice of his profession. But he re against the established 
routine of the “ legitimate line” ; he “ abominated,” to use his own 
word, the dot and lozenge discipline, and longed for the liberty, 
the life, and the impetuous speed of the etcher. But the young 
aspirant was so poor as to make the change of profession perilous. 
It is related that in 1853, atthe age of twenty-two, he and his 
father went from Brussels to Paris on foot; etchings were 


sold, and its drawn on the way to pay for food and lodging. 
In Paris eng struggled on in poate obscurity, but after 


* Examples of Modern Etching—Proofs. Twelve Plates 
Hamerton, J. P. Heseltine, M. Lalanne, A. 


J. Veyrassat. London: Seeley, Jackson, & 
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If we are asked whether it is worth while to notice such a book 
as this at all, we reply by pointing to Dr. Dircks’s list of admirers 
in the press, mostly, it is true, belonging to the remote provincial ee 
sections of it, but embracing, we regret to sy, more than one journal Bee 
of much higher repute than the “ West Loamshire pee, spl 
Books of mere twaddle like this, books which cannot y any 3 
stretch of conception be admitted as likely to help or benefit a Be 
point, divested of his obscure and useless treatment, we may add 
im conclusion, that some woe examination of the use of : 
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a time fortune turned in his favour; he won medals in the salons, 
became a regular contributor to the Gazette des Beaux Arts, 
and in 1870 obtained the Cross of the Legion of Honour. 
M. Flameng throws himself into the spirit of the great originals 
he transcribes; he translates faithfully, and does not permit 
himself the pleasure of paraphrasing freely; yet he takes 
care to vary his style with the occasion, and thus he 
has in turn reflected the distinctive manners of Rembrandt, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Ingres, Delacroix, and Bida. A want 
of this power of adaptation has been laid to the charge of 
Herr Unger, the German who has etched eighteen pictures in the 
Brunswick Gallery, forty in the Cassel Gallery, and is now at work 
in the Hague. In like manner we think it must be conceded that 
in the series before us M. Rajon has failed to identify his art with 
that magnificent Vandyck in our National Gallery commonly 
known as the portrait of Gevartius. The plate is unsatisfactory 
from its shortcoming and inefficiency. The eyes in the original 
are the most perfect studies of eyes we know anywhere—liquid, 
clear in outlook, nervously sensitive, softly modelled in contour, 
with a glazed vitreous lustre which comes in age. In the 
etching, oon subtleties, if not absolutely lost, are but partially 
indicated. No picture is better known or more frequently copied 
than this famous portrait. It was therefore particularly perilous 
that a Frenchman should come among us to report of a work 
every line whereof we know by heart. We understand that 
Herr Unger, whom we have already named as the etcher of 
fifty-eight pictures, works on his plate within the Gallery. This 
mode resembles sketching direct from nature ; the artist catches 
fire by contact with a master mind; he is not servile as a line 
engraver, who drudges away heavily with a mere copy before 
him. Etching, in fact, is a living art; it is not wholly a copy, 
but in part a creation. Of such originality and truth to nature 
7 om powerful study from the life, “The Aged Spaniard,” by 

. Legros. 

The art of rag direct from nature is likely to be encouraged 
by the examples before us. Here is a spirited and picturesque plate 
by Mr. Seymour Haden, executed at one sitting. It would not be 
easy to gain so artistic an effect in the same time by any other 
oe and in favour of sketching with the needle it is to be 

urther remembered that, instead of one copy, as in a pencil or 
water-colour drawing, the sketch upon copper can be multiplied 
many times. One reason no doubt why this tempting process has 
not been more widely practised among amateurs and artists is to be 
found in the attendant difficulties and discouragements. A lead 
= a piece of chalk, or a box of colours, is more ready to 
and than a metal plate, a needle, and an acid bath. Then again, 
though etching has been called a pretty amusement for amateurs, 
few but artists can pass the line of mediocrity. An example 
however to the contrary is here found in a well conceived and 
delicately drawn composition by Mr. Heseltine, a gentleman who 
steals leisure for art from the arduous avocations of commerce. 
Another reason why etching has not made more way in England is 
that the general public look for high finish, smoothness, and 
ttiness, and consequently dislike grand negligence, suggestive 
incompleteness, and passionate waywardness ; in short, compara- 
tively few minds are in response to art genius unless at least it 
keeps in grooves long worn and well approved. There are some 
strict and true artists, however, such as A. Veyrassat, who, with- 
out surrender of art, know how to bring a landscape before the 
public eye persuasively. “A Horse Ferry on the Seine” has 
nothing of defiance, angularity, or scratchiness ; it is as smooth as 
a oo it has the tone of a mezzotint, and the sentiment is 
as peaceful and poetic as a poem by Wordsworth or a picture by 
Claude. The c of the style moves to general sympathy. 
For our own part, however, we prefer to see the line, the indi- 
vidual touch, more pronounced and clearly defined, as in the 
neatly handled and vignette-like view of “The Thames at Rich- 
mond,” by M. Lalanne. Among pictures of effect may be 
commended “ The Tower of Vauthot, near Autun,” by Mr. Hamer- 
ton, and “ Ring out Wild Bells to the Wild Sky,” by Mr. Chattock. 
It is not easy thus to get tone and unity out of mere lines, 
and, wanting these qualities, a work usually lacks intention and 
impressiveness. Mr. Samuel Palmer is one of the few artists, 
at least in England, who can make an etching speak as a poem, 
who can induce lines which in other hands are dead and mute 
to move with life and vibrate to music. Sunset” is a fair 
epitome of this artist’s eloquent manner. No one else can 
suggest in black and white so much colour; Mr. Palmer, in 
fact, etches as a painter to whom colour is ever present. We have 
seen plates by him which, though dark with black ink, are golden, 
glowing, and red-hot as a Rubens landscape. One scene among 
the series we could have — dispensed with—* Lincoln Cathe- 
dral,” as caricatured b , Edwin Edwards, The subject falls 
into fragments, the light and shade are hopelessly scattered, and 
the execution is that of a child—not in its simplicity, but in its 
infirmity. 

The etchings we have now passed under review are proofs from a 
series, the prints of which are in course of publication in the Port- 
folio. Mr. Hamerton, the editor of that artistic periodical, in 
choosing his contributors, has been naturally governed by the 
ae enunciated in his book entitled Etching and Etchers. The 
partiality for the French school, as distinguished from the English, 
is at once apparent. Mr, Hamerton oy designated the two 
national manners in a few emphatic words ; the English is “ pretty,” 
the French “ powerful” ; “the English fails in a girlish fecbleness, 
the French in pretentious impudence.” But Mr. Hamerton, having 


in these etchings to appeal to a British public, has wise 

middle course, the faults of either 
Englishmen on his list are at least above prettiness, and of Mr. 
Haden we are specially told that he “is frankly a pupil 
of Rembrandt,” and “has nothing whatever in commog 
with the English school of etching.” In like 

the Frenchmen present do not fall under denunciation, y 
Lalanne, for example, instead of being possessed of “ pretentious 
impudence” or “outrageous self-conceit,” is as 
modest and true gentleman,” and “the most gentle and tolerant 
of artists.” Accordingly in his handiwork he does not “ sera} 
furiously ” like many of his countrymen, but approaches even to 
the neatness, cleanness, and precision of our English practitioners, 
By thus leaving out what is ultra on either side of the Chann 
it becomes possible for the artists of the two nations to meet on 
common ground. Of such friendly relationship the “black ang 
white ” exhibition recently held in the Dudley Gallery afforded 
pleasant proof; there in Piccadilly, as here in this portfolio, native 
and foreign styles, though somewhat hostile, met face to face in 
peaceful competition. The public especially are gainers by all 
such attempts; they have been much under the dominion of colour: 
it is well that they should learn in how many excellent ways H 
subject can be thought out in simple light and shade. 


TO THE BITTER END* 


N°? one can deny Miss Braddon’s power; nor can the most churlish 
critic refuse her the credit due to her evident endeavour to 
master some of her early faults, and to acquire a more natural 
and healthy tone of mind. But with all this she has not done 
what we believe she might have done. If her later work is 
not so coarsely sensational as her earlier, it is not so complete, 
so artistic, so well studied as she might have made it with greater 
care. All her books wear the appearance of having been written 
against time, and are weakened as well as disfigured by padding, 
To the Bitter End, indeed, is quite audacious in the amount of 

adding with which it makes up the requisite number of pages; 
but its interest suffers in proportion, and Miss Braddon would 
have done better had she shortened her matter by one half, con- 
centrating the attention of her readers in the same proportion, 
The principal mistake, however, of the book seems to us to be in 
the character and conduct of Hubert Walgrave. It is a mistake 
which we should not have expected from Miss Braddon, who has 
the air of knowing men better than do most lady writers, and 
from whom one does not look for the ordinary range of feminine 
failings. 

This Hubert Walgrave is a barrister of five-and-thirty ; there- 
fore no longer in his first youth; a cool, determined, ambitious 
man, engaged toa lady whom he admires sufficiently if he does 
not love her, and alliance with whom is to make his fortune. There 
is nothing weak or vacillating about him. He has made his 
account with life, knows exactly what he wants, and has con- 
sidered the price he has to pay, with a calm resolve to fulfil his 
bond. From a man of this kind one would naturally expect self- 
conscious and self-restrained action. He is not of the dreamy 
poetical sort that drifts, heedless of all but the esthetic enjoy- 
ment of the moment; nor of the weakly ardent kind that lets 
itself be swept away in a torrent of passion, without a thought of 
the inevitable end. He is a cynical, long-headed, practical man of 
the world, with an object in life, and a firm will set on its attain- 
ment; therefore one not likely to be turned aside for any smaller 
pleasure or tenderer motive. ‘I'o such a man women are necessarily 
one of two things only—playthings or stepping-stones ; creatures 
to love for pleasure, or to marry for convenience ; but in neither 
case creatures for whom the main object of life is to be sacrificed. 
Love is with him simply an interlude, and marriage an affair of 
money or ambition as it may be. Such a man as Hubert 
Walgrave, engaged to such a woman as Augusta Vallory, 
would not have suffered himself to love Grace Redmayne 
as he did. If at all, it would have been with a love confessedly 
selfish from the beginning. He would either have seduced her 
at first, or have put all thought of her away from him. He would 
not have philandered, nor yet have played with fire. He was 
no boy to fall unconsciously into a state of overpowe' 

assion, and his motto was not “all for love and the world w 

ost.” All throughout he is at loose ends with himself; and one 
scarcely knows how to take his successive transformations. From 
an ambitious cynic, willingly prepared to marry a handsome woman 
whom he does not even pretend to love, solely because she is rich and 
can help him forward, he becomes the plaintive and poetic lover 
of a farmer’s daughter, courting danger while conquering it for the 
moment, and giving the best of his heart and nature without 
questioning the result. Then he suddenly develops into a heartless 
seducer, to go back again to the poetic lover whose life is one long 
inward sigh of regret. In all this we see nothing stronger or more 
masculine than a schoolgirl’s notion of a hero of romance. Love 
is the overmastering sickness of the soul with Miss Braddon, a 
with the youngest and least experienced Juliet who dabbles in ink 
and sentiment. We do not catch a trace of that more mature 
knowledge of men and minds which she must have gained in 
progress through life, and by which she must have learnt that @ 
strong man can and does conquer an inappropriate love as he 
conquers other inadmissible instincts and passions, and that ambi 
tion in an ambitious man is more potent than passion. 

* To the Bitter End. A Novel. By the Author of “Lady Audley’s 
Secret,” &c. 3 vols, London : Maxwell & Co. 
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Hubert Walgrave acts unwisely in other things, and plays his 
eands surprisingly ill throughout. He is a lawyer, accustomed to 
chances and events, yet he indulges in the schoolboy 
puerility of sending Grace a costly locket that would be damning 
evidence if found. Also he revisits the scene of his former passion 
and treachery, which he ought not to have done, whatever the 
ut on him. After all that had happened he must have 
wo his danger. Wort suspected him of having allured the 
irl away ; 80 must they all if they had perceptions or reasoning 
ties of any degree. His likeness to his half-brother, Sir 
Francis Clevedon, was damning on another count; and if he did 
not want his wife to know the true story of his birth, he would 
garcely have set her on the track. Altogether, for a man with a 
in his life, and power to carry it out cleanly and clearly, 
pes about the weakest brother we know of ; and Miss Braddon’s 
sdmirable first design in the character is lost in her uncertain 
ition of it by action. Nor, sweet as Grace is, do we think her 
sufficiently attractive to compel so strong a soul as Hubert’s from 
its appointed course. A farmer's daughter of superficial educa- 
tion, and weak if guileless nature, was scarcely the kind of woman 
to have so entirely fascinated a man who had other objects than 
love for which to live. Tradition and education are second nature 
with us all; and a rising barrister whose future held such possi- 
bilities as Hubert’s would have surely needed something more 
than natural poetry and innocence in the woman who could 
him from his reasonable self. 
either do we think the murder as artistically managed as it 
ight have been. The lines on which it is built are confused, 
though the thing “comes out” all right, the preliminaries 
are too uncertain and perplexed. In Redmayne’s mistake between 
Sir Francis Clevedon and Hubert nothing is gained but a momen- 
tary fear that the wrong man is to be sacrificed, and hence we 
have a sense of muddle not conducive to the strength of the story. 
It takes away from the singleness of purpose and directness of aim 
which should have animated Redmayne, and makes the very fulfil- 
ment of his intention a mistake. The conduct of Hubert, again, to 
the rustic coquette who was the proximate cause of the catastrophe, 
is scarcely natural. The proud husband of a proud woman might 
have shown a certain amount of attention of the supercilious sort 
to the tenants’ wives and daughters at his friend’s rustic féte, but 
he would not have — to the length of flinging himself at the 
feet of a gardener’s daughter, nor would he have walked with her 
alone in lover-like attitude in the moonlight. He was not the man 
tohave adopted a tone so ore even for the paltry pleasure 
of cutting out Weston Vallory; and his wife was not the woman to 
have allowed it. Altogether the complication is inartistic, and 
the weight given to mistake, leaves an unpleasant impression on 
the min eston really flirts with Jane Bond, but Hubert seems 
todo so; it is Joseph Flood the groom who means to shoot either 
Weston for tampering with his sweetheart, or Miss Bond herself, 
or perhaps Hubert for that meenadic waltz in the summer moon- 
— intention is not quite clear—but it is Dick Redmayne 
who takes the young man’s gun and shoots Hubert, thinking him to 
be Sir Francis, for a his daughter. This is rena the bull’s 
eye while aiming at the white, getting to the right place by a wrong 
wad; and the method is a bad one. Beside this, the féte it- 
self is intensely wearisome and spun out beyond all reason. It 
occupies nearly ninety pages from first to last, and an action that 
meanders through that amount of space before reaching its culmi- 
nation must necessarily have parted with a good deal of vitality 
before the last word is said. 

Of the character of Augusta Vallory we have not much to say. 
Cold, worldly, selfish, and self-sustained, we think we have seen 
something like her before, and that Mr. Trollope is mainly 
answerable for her existence. Yet here again comes in that 
curious love of confusion which seems to have possessed Miss 
Braddon’s mind during the progress of To the Bitter End. Hard as 
iron, cold as ice, unsympathetic, and unemotional, Augusta 
Vallory is yet drawn as sincerely and even passionately attached to 
Hubert. The reason why is rather difficult to discover; unless 
indeed it is as Miss Braddon hints, that women love best the men 
who love them least, and that the most certain way in which to 
secure an heiress is to snub her disdainfully, and make her believe 
you do not want her. In the scene between her and her husband, 
when Hubert confesses that he is the half-brother of Sir Francis, 
perhaps illegitimate, if also perhaps legitimate, we think the balance 
of selfishness lies pretty evenly between them. Hubert is revolted 

use she thinks only of her own shame, her own conventional 
tion in being his wife; but what else could he expect ? 
He married her for her money, not only not loving her, but loving 
some one else, and she married him from love, and the not 
ignoble pride a woman has in the fame and success of a rising 
man. Had he found her penniless, he would have openly rued his 
bargain; she, finding fim under the conventional stain of 
egitimacy, openly rues hers; and we think that Hubert’s senti- 
Mental annoyance shows a weaker mind and a more selfish 
nature than perhaps Miss Braddon intended to eww 

On the whole, clever as the book is, it does the author injustice, 
because it has been spun out too lengthily and written too fast. 

1s woolly in treatment, and, though often graceful and poetical, 
We look in yain for those crisp, incisive touches which make 
the charm of good novel-writing. Still we recognize in it a better 
am, a higher principle, a purer purpose than any which animated 

lias Braddon’s early work; and if her hand has lost some of the 
we of old days, it has gained in mellowness and tenderness, 

@ have questioned the merits of this book on grounds which at 


least imply our conviction of the author’s capacity; but, to come 


to smaller matters, we would call her attention to one or two 
little slips and inaccuracies which are too puerile for her art; as, 
for instance, that the age of a curate of the English Church is set 
down at twenty-two, and that wild roses, honeysuckle, and fox- 
glove are said to be blooming in rich luxuriance at the same 
time. And may we ask the meaning of a “ cool, clooping noise,” 
and the authority for this curious addition to English 
language ? 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


i ee, unpublished remains of a man of letters have rarely proved 
_so rich as in the case of Franz Grillparzer *, for half a century 
the chief representative of dramatic poetry in Austria. ting 
the quality of the greater part of this welcome and wholly un- 
anticipated legacy we must indeed speak as yet by faith, it not 
being at present before us. The announcement, however, of three 
complete tragedies and a circumstantial autobiography is calculated 
to beget lively expectations, which are conical by the explicit 
warrant of so experienced and discriminating a critic as Heinrich 
Laube, who has undertaken the task of bringing them before the 
world. The dramas comprise one founded on the romantic legend 
of Libussa, the mythical Bohemian heroine; another from the his- 
tory of the House of Hapsburg; and a third on a Spanish subject 
presenting some affinity to the story of Ifiez de Castro, but 

affording greater scope for psychological analysis. Awaiting the 
publication of these and of the i we have Grill- 
parzer’s acted dramas, for the most part hitherto practically in- 
accessible, and a volume of unpublished lyrical poems, which, 
though more remarkable for nervous force than for imaginative 
elevation, tends to fortify his poetical character on what has 
been erroneously considered its least satisfactory side. All 
readers of Mr. ag Essays will remember the irresistibly 
ludicrous character of Grillparzer as a poetical weakling, in his 
review of the “ Modern German Playwrights.” This now appears 
to be as remarkable an illustration of Mr. Carlyle’s talent for 
caricature as his portrait of Frederick the Great’s father, or his 
“ American Iliad in a Nutshell.” It is not justified even by the 
pieces he then had before him, for although the light of poetry in 
those dramas is often fluctuating and generally lambent—a flame 
rather than a fire—it is pure me | bright, and kindled at no rae 
hearth. Were even the author’s powers much feebler than is the 
case, it would be impossible to refuse him the respect due to clas- 
sical finish, thorough culture, and ideal loftiness of aim. If nota 
Goethe ora Schiller, he is as a dramatist fairly entitled to rank 
with Landor or Sir Henry Taylor. It is, however, in the minor and 
occasional pes that the personal character of the man comes most 
fully to light, and by them chiefly is the injustice of Mr. Carlyle’s 
portrait rendered apparent. e pling, effeminate minstrel is 
revealed as a man of sturdy independence and decided convictions, 
austere, meen pugnacious, and excelling above all things in 
that energy and pregnant concision of style in which German 
poetry is generally so deficient. The pieces nearly all relate to 
the events of the author’s time, or to literary matters. Pre- 
eminent among the former are the noble stanzas on the fall of 
Warsaw, and those at the grave of Joseph II. The latter divi- 
sion embraces a number of excellent epigrams, much rarer pheno- 
mena in Germany than odes or elegies. The keynote of the whole 
collection is one of disappointment, but the dignified discontent- 
of a lofty ambition, free from the taint of mortified vanity. This 
feeling is explained and o_o by Herr Laube’s interesting 
memoir, which exhibits Grillparzer in the pathetic and, if rightly 
estimated, tragic character of genius contending against the 
paralysing influence of a stupid and arbitrary despotism. 

A Liberal of the old school, an adherent to the reform- 
ing traditions of Joseph II. under the uncongenial sway of 
Metternich, he came into constant collision with authority, and 
found little sympathy in the democratic camp. He could write 
nothing without exciting the mis epeesoas of those in power; 

his plays were delayed for years by the censorship, and suppressed 
by hints from headquarters after a brief career; w his 
nationality excluded him from the literary guilds and coteries of 
Germany, and operated to his disadvantage on every stage but 
that of Vienna. It is no wonder that he should have retired in 
disgust, and kept the very existence of his last productions all but 
an absolute secret. We trust to have soon an opportunity of 
noticing these, as well as the autobiography. For the present we 
conclude with two specimens of the epigrams—one on Gustav. 
Pfizer’s parallel between Uhland and Riickert :— 


How like they are, he proves with mickle 

No nice distinctions will he note, or see ’em ; 
And truly they are like as eagles twain, 

One in the clouds, and one in the Museum, 


The other was addressed to a veteran official who had exhorted 
him to submissiveness to superiors as a means of rising in the 
world :— 
Thou thyself art a luminous proof 
That thy precept is solid and sage : 
Had’st thou not been a lamb in thy youth, 
Thou had’st ne’er been a sheep in thine age, 


The principal aim of A. Thurnwald’s essay on Walther von der 


siimmtliche Werke, Bde, 1-§. Stuttgart: Cotta, London: 
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Vogelweide * as a political poet is to exhibit him as the Ghibel- 
line laureate, and, in virtue of his severe denunciations of eccle- 
siastical abuses, a precursor of the Reformation. The subject is 
highly interesting, and the treatment fully worthy of it. Herr 

urnwald has had the good sense to render Walther’s strophes 
into modern German. 


We are indebted to Professor E. Herrmann, of Marburg, for the 
ee a of a most interesting memoir respecting the reforms of 

eter the Great ¢, drawn up thirteen years after the Czar’s decease 
by the Prussian diplomatic agent, J. G. Vockerodt. The envoy’s 

orough information, sound discernment, and unpretending good 
sense have enabled him to sketch a masterly portrait of the great 
Czar, whose noble qualities he is fully competent to appreciate, 
while by no means dissembling his fits of brutality and injustice, 
and of fantastic, almost insane, caprice. On the whole, the accurac 
of the accredited view of Peter's character is amply confirmed. 
The memoir takes the form of a catalogue raisonné of the 
Emperor's reforms, digested under the heads of religion, govern- 
ment, army, commerce, public works, colonies, and education. 
These incidentally comprise a number of the most curious and 
interesting particulars. Some chapters on the Russian national 
character are subjoined, and here again Vockerodt proves himself 
an acute and dispassionate observer. His style is quaint, pithy, 
and most amusingly interlarded with Gallicisms. A brief report 
from an Austrian agent, Otto Pleyer, dated in 1710, is of compa- 
tatively slight interest. 


Dr. von Bezold’s { historical sketch of the Hussite wars comes 
down to the close of the year 1423. It appears to be grounded 
on a very careful investigation of contemporary sources of infor- 
mation, both German and Bohemian. The point on which the 
writer seems chiefly to insist is that the triumphant resistance of 
the Hussites was not so much due to their own heroism us to the 
unwieldiness and dissensions of their opponents ; which, when the 
disparity of forces is taken into consideration, seems probable 
enough. 

No body of men connected with the momentous political trans- 
actions of the last few years have played so poor a part as the 
German Republicans. The annexation which may have seemed 
righteous from Prince Bismarck’s point of view cannot have appeared 
so from theirs. For years they had proclaimed the fraternity and 
federation of peoples, the eects Moe of. the popular will, the iniquity 
of all government without the consent of the governed. op- 

unity for conquest presented itself, and these fine principles 
proved too feeble to resist the temptation of a strip of territory 
and a couple of fortresses. In stultifying their past they have 
done their best to destroy their future. No responsibility for 
the virtual extinction of his party can be attributed to Dr. J. 
Jacoby §, whose very moderate expression of dissent from the 
policy of annexation was visited during the war with an utterly 
egal incarceration at the behest of a military officer. The veteran 
tribune of the people has now afforded his countrymen the means 
of 5. weap bis consistency by a republication of all his political 
mphlets and speeches. Their extreme radicalism transgresses the 
its of sobriety and discretion, but their manliness and integrity 
will be held in honour wherever such qualities command esteem. 
Though not polished in style, they are energetic, practical, and 
well calculated to impress the great body of hearers and readers. 
The collection includes two pieces of historical importance, the 
celebrated “ Four Questions, with Answers by an East Prussian” 
(1841), which formed the occasion of a memorable State trial ; 
and the speech on the annexations already referred to. 


Professor Gneist’s last contribution to the cause of administra- 
tive reform in Germany |] is an expansion of an address delivered 
by him before the members of the German Parliament belonging 
tothe legal profession. He insists particularly on the need of 
purifying the German system from regulations derived from foreign 
sources, and, while preserving the continuity of its development 
as far as possible, reconstituting it in a manner adapted to the 
needs of the present time. He appears to consider that the 
original principles of Teutonic law have attained their most com- 
plete development in England, and most of his practical sug- 
— seem to imply a certain approximation to the English 

e 

The name of Alois Anton 4 has been frequently mentioned in 
connexion with the Old Catholic movement in Austria. We do 
not know how far he is recognized by the more cautious leaders 
of the party; if he has any place in its ranks, it can only be upon 
the extreme left. The views proclaimed with the fervour of 
passionate conviction in his tract on the corruptions of Christianity 


go far beyond resistance to a new dogma, for they iny 
abolition, or at least the all the 
style is highly rhetorical, and his method the reverse of , 
mentative. 

As an offset to the perversion of so many Old Catholi Bishop 
Riiss* of Strasburg his record of the prin- 
cipal conversions from Protestantism to the close of the eighteenth 
century. The incredulity of the age of Voltaire, however inter. 
feres sadly with the dignity of the worthy ecclesiastic’s perors, 
tion ; the sole value of his last batch of converts consisting in theip 
scarceness, He is actually obliged to eke out his muster with g 
Miss* * *, and has not a single proselyte worth mentioning 
except Winckelmann, whose conversion is usually supposed to 
nase been rather due to the virtues of classical than of Catholig 
relics, 

Wolfgang Ratichiust, a German pedagogue of the early part of 
the seventeenth century, has acquired considerable repute ag an 
educational reformer. He was engaged by the Prince of Anhalt. 
Céthen to reorganize education in his principality, but accom. 
plished little, owing, as has been assumed, to the opposition of 
interested parties. Herr G. Krause, however, has discovered g 
mass ‘of documents in the Céthen archives which seems to haye 
led him to the conclusion that Ratichius was not much better than 
a charlatan. He prints the papers without comment, confiding 
them to the unbiassed judgment of competent persons. Most 
people, we should imagine, would rather take his word on the 
subject than wade through a hundred and fifty pages of crabbed 
and antiquated German for the pleasure of proving him in the 
wrong. 

Herr T. A. Verkriigen’s visit to Norway t was undertaken in the 
interests of science, being, in fact, a dredging expedition. After, 
however, the traveller has once fairly started, and provided him. 
self to his satisfaction with a name (Schabe) for an implement 
apparently unknown to his countrymen, we hear little more about 
the machine or its uses, but are treated to. a lively account of hig 
experiences of Norwegian men and things, which he seems to have 
found as-agreeable as tourists usually do, 


Dr. Willkomm’s travels.in Livonia and Courland § were also 
undertaken with a practical end in view, to which the wniter 
adheres more closely than Herr Verkriigen. His object was to 
investigate the agricultural capabilities of these districts, on which 
point he has collected much valuable information, while pictu- 
resquely we the dunes, fir-woods, and morasses which con- 
stitute the larger portion and most characteristic features of the 
scenery. 


An important and interesting work on the industrial conditi 
of Russia}|, by F. Matthiii, is based upon reports of the St 
eases ibition of 1870, furnished by the author to a local 
journal. It is to occupy two volumes. The one at present pub- 

ished does not comprise the account of the iron manufacture—a 
topic of leading interest to foreigners. The chief branch of industry 
described is the cotton trade, an artificial growth nurtured into 
prosperity by a system of protection. This renders it at present 
highly lucrative, and the author's plan does not lead him to examine 
whether the gains of individual manufacturers and operatives are 
a sufficient compensation for the enhancement of prices to the 
community at large. He seems to entertain some suspicion that 
this may not be the case, and hints that the manufacturing in- 
terest will in any case do well to rs for a probable applica- 
tion of free-trade principles. At the same time he appears con- 
fident of their ability to withstand competition. The principal 
difficulty to be encountered by Russian manufacturing enterprise 
is the scarcity of fuel. The country is mainly dependent upon 
England for coal, and the forests of the Northern provinces already 
show signs of exhaustion. Efforts, as in Ireland, are being made 
to apply the inexhaustible stores of peat to manufacturing pur 
poses, but they do not appear to have been hitherto attended with 
much success. Among numerous interesting particulars enumerated 
is the extent to which Indian cotton, brought {by the Suez Canal, 
is now competing with the produce of Russian Turkestan, en- 
couraged as the latter is for political as well as commercial 
reasons. Silk, tallow, salt, and other less important industries are 
described at considerable length, and the volume altogether merits 
much praise as a repertory of valuable information. 


The drift of Dr. A. Dulk’s 4 not very precise or coherent treatise 
on the vestiges of brute nature in man appears to be to trace the 
gradual development of instinct into reason. Many of the illus 
trations cited in support of the author’s argument are interesting; 
but the argument itself is vague and inconsecutive, 


* Dichter, Kaiser, und Papst. 
itischer Dichter. Von A. Thurnwald. Wien: 
iillams & Norgate. 


+ Russland unter Peter dem Grossen, Nach den _handschriftlichen 
Berichten J. G. Vockerodt’s und O. Pleyer’s. Leipzig: Duncker & Hum- 
blot. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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--ffhe work of Drs. Hann, von Hochstetter, and Pokorny * is a 


peat and comprehensive di of physical geography, including 
logy: 
acs Credner{ puts forth as the specific distinctions of his 
éfjements of Geology ” his consistent representation of the earth as 
g vital organism undergoing a continuous process of development, 
and his care to guard against the opposite conception of it as a 
mass mechanically operated upon ab extra. In addition to 
this, he seems to have devoted especial attention to mineralo 
and other branches of the science not ordinarily prominent in 
gmilar works, to which his might accordingly serve as a useful 
ement. 


The third volume of Férster’s “ History of Italian Art” t is 
distinguished by all the eminent merits of its predecessors. The 

riod treated is principally the history of the Florentine and the 
Fenese schools during the middle of the fifteenth century. 


The great subject of the invention of writing is treated with 
abundant learning, and nota little originality, by Heinrich Wuttke.§ 


Possibly the author’s originality goes too far; his divergence , 


from established views is at all events sufficient, as he himself 
anticipates, to subject him to the imputation of paradox. He has 
the courage to ridicule the employment of accents better under- 
stood by modern Germans than by ancient Greeks; he stands by 
Seyfarth in matters, and questions the received 
pronunciation of Hebrew. His own theory of the origin of 
iting leads us back to tattooing. It is singular, under this 
hypothesis, that the tattooing nations should have made hardly 
any advance towards writing, and that the writing races should 
never have been tattooed. Wuttke indeed quotes as an illus- 
tration of the practice a passage from Leviticus, which how- 
ever seems only to refer to the universal custom of gashing 
the person as a token of mourning. Alphabetical writing will 
form the subject of the second volume, when the relations of 
Phenician and Sanskrit characters, the pre- or post-Homeric origin 
of writing in Greece, and the other problems to which such lively 
interest has been imparted by the recent discovery of the Moabite 
Stone, will receive ample consideration. The fullest section of the 
nt volume is that devoted to Chinese writing and printing. 
ot only, it seems, were the Chinese centuries ahead of the West 
in the art of stereotype printing, but moveable types were invented 
and employed about 1050 by a smith named Pischeng, who 
framed them of clay, and used a form corresponding to that 
now in use. From clay types to metal types would not seem a 
very wide step; in fact, however, Pischeng’s invention was less 
adapted than stereotype to the complicated Chinese character, 
and was not persevered with after his death. In discussing the 
question suggested by the extreme minuteness of some of the 
Assyrian arrow-headed characters, Wuttke seems unaware that a 
magnifying lens of crystal has actually been found among the ruins 
of Nineveh. 


Two separate ib ner from a recent complete edition of Goethe’s 
works edited by Strehlke, Von Loeper, and Diintzer ||, deserve a 
warm recommendation on the ds of cheapness, convenience 
of form, clearness of type, and the conciseness and pertinence of 
theamnotations, Others in a similar style are to follow. 


* Allgemeine Erdkunde. Von Dr. J. Hann, Dr. F. von Hochstetter und 
Dr. A. Pokorny. Prag: Tempsky. London: Nutt. 


+ Elemente der Geologie. Von Dr. H. Credner. Leipzig: Engelmann. 
London: Asher & Co. 
t Geschichte der Italienischen Kunst. Von Ernst Forster. Bd. 3. 
Leipzig: Weigel. London: Asher & Co. 
Be Geschichte der Schrift und des Schriftthums. Von Heinrich Wuttke. 
1. Leipzig: Fleischer. London: Asher & Co. 
West-istlicher Divan, Reineke Fuchs. Berlin: Hempel. London: 
iams & Norgate. 
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obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed. 


Copies of the Savunvay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent 
‘tm Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


Wow ready, VOLUME XXXIIL, bound in cloth, price 16s, 
Cloth Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2s. each. Also, 
Reading Cases, price 28. 6d. each. May be had at the Office, or 
through any Bookseller. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Priceéd. 


CONTENTS OF No. 886, OCTOBER 19, 1872: 
The Position of Parties. ‘The Insurrection at Ferrol. 


The Expuision of Prince Napoleon. Mr. Butt Again. America. 
Continental Armies. Social Science in Germany. Lord Salisbury on Education, 
Mr. P. A. Taylor and the Cat. 

The Consolations of Art. 

Bradford-on-Avon. A Suggestion for 


Orities. 
The Leeds Church Congress. A Transatlantic Paradise. Faith and Pacts 
The United Kingdom Alliance. The Sewage Farm at Romford. 

Two Dramatic Models. 


Sonle’s Dictionary of Synonyms. — Life and Letters of Captain Marryat. 
Holmes. Naturalistic Poetry. 


Heslop on Demosthenes. 
Examples of Modern Etching, ‘To the Bitter End. 
German Li 


CONTENTS OF No. 885, OCTOBER 12, 1872: 

France and the Emperors—Lord Derby on the Land Question—M. Thiers and M. 
Gambetta—Mr. Butt on Home Rule—The Metropolitan Railway—Spain—Edu- 
cation and Poverty—The Archbishop of Canterbury’s Charges. 

Blazing Principles—Chesterfield—The Late Sir George 
India—Law Reform Twenty Years Since—The Pall Mall Gazette and Daily 
News on Swiss Matters—Where are the Police ?—Fish-Ponds and Pond Fish— 
The National Gallery of Ireland--The Cesarewitch and Middle Park Plate. 

Diihring’s History of Philosophy—Life of Richard Trevithick—La Bruyere—The 
Martyrdom of Man—A Woman’s Vengeance—A Legitimist Almanac—Congal— 
Haweis’s Thoughts for the Times—Sons of Dives. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STAEET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OPERA COMIQUE, Strand.—This Theatre, having undergon 


important alterations on the stage and in the auditorium, will OPEN for the SE. IN 
on Monday next, October 21, under the Sole Management of Mr. E. P. HINGSTON.—The 
performance will comprise a New Comedy, called A DREAM OF LOVE, in Two Acts, by John 
Oxenford, Esq. Characters by Miss Rose Berend, Miss Farmie Whitehead, Mr. David Fisher, 
Mr. Perrini, Mr. R. Barker, and Mr. Odell. And (for the first time in English) the Opéra 
Bouffe, entitled L’GEIL CREVE, or the Merry Toxophilites, in Two Acts and Three 
Tableaux; the Music by Hervé, the English adaptation by H. B. Farnie. Artistes: Miss Julia 
Mathews, Mdlle. Clary, Miss Blanche de Landre, Miss Lizzie Russell, Miss Harriet Coveney, 
and Miss Patty Laverne; Mr. David Fisher, Mr. Odell, Mr. E. Perrini, Mr. R. Temple, Mr. 
G. Beckett, Mr. Thurley Beale, Mr. Knight Aston, Mr. R. Barker. Musical Director, Mr. 
Maliandaine. The Scenery will be new, both for the Comedy and the Opéra‘Bonfie, painted by 
Messrs. T. Grieve & Son; the Costumes for the Opera designed by Cheret of Paris, and executed 
by M. Constant ; the Properties, armour, and accessories by M.Labharte. Private Boxes and 
Stalls at all the Libraries. Private Boxes, £3 3s., £2 2s.,and £) 1s.; Orchestra Stalls, 7s.; Bal- 
cony Stalls, 5s.; Reserved Dress in Circle, 4s.; Circle, 3s.6d.; Pit, 2s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 1s. 6d.; 
Gallery, 1s,_The Box Office open daily from Ten till Five. 


ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of “ CHRIST LEAVING the 
da Rimint Titania,” at the DONE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 


Ten to Six. mis 
OYAL SCHOOL off MINES,.— 
D. D.C.L 


Professor FRANKLAN F.RS., will commence of 
LECTURES on INORGANIC CHEMISTRY at the New Buildings, Exhibition Road, South 
Kensington, on Monday next, October 21, at Ten o'clock ; to be continued on each sueceeding 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and Monday, at the same hour. Fee for the Course, £4. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
ASSOCIATION for the ORAL INSTRUCTION of the 

DEAF and DUMB, 12 Fitzroy Square, W._NOTICE.—The SCHOOL of the Associa- 
tion is now OPEN for the admission of Day Pupils.—For particulars and) prospectus.apply to 

Director of the School, as above. 


THE 
(QUEEN WooD COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, Hants.— 
Preparation for the London Matriculation Examination and for the Royal College of 
Surgec The Quarter commences Thursday, October 10, : 
HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
T Hyde Park. : 
The SENIOR TERM begins November 1. 
The JUNIOR HALF-TERM November 1. 
The Professors of Music are : Herr Pauer, Ferdinand Praeger, and Charles Mangold. 
i Terms, &c., may be had on application to the Lapy ResipENT. 


PRIVATE TUITION.—SEASIDE—A GENTLEMAN of 

very great experience receives about SIX PUPILS (Sons of Noblemen and Gentlemen 

only). kward lad would have great individual care and attention. Preparation for 

the Army, Civil Service, or other Examinations. Resident Professor for conversational 

yon and German. Terms, 80 and 100 Guineas inclusive.—Address, ZeTa, Heene Lodge, 
ing. 


ENGINEERING COLLEGE.—Mr. J. ASHTON, 
M.A. (Fi 


fth Wrangler), and Assistant-Examiner in the University of London, 
of hie Bu ig were 


CANDIDATES for the above. At the recent Examination Nine pi 
Among them were the First and Third in the list, the First and Third in Mathematics, 
First in French, and the First in German,—8i King Henry's Road, South H d 


WOOLWICH, COOPER'S HILL, INDIAN CIVIL, 
ARMY, and UNIVERSITIES.—Rev. Dr. HUGHES, Rector of Perivale, who has 
passed over 30¢ Pupils, has arranged with a late Officer of the Royal Artillery, educated at Eton 
and Woolwich, of equal experience with himself, residing at his et half-a- 

to receive TWELVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN, from Twelve to Sixteen years of age,who 
have the benefit of the same staff of Masters as his own young men preparing for 
their Examinations—Castlebar Court and Perivale Rectory, Ealing, W. 


(THE Rev. L. HENSLEY, Vicar of Hitchin, Herts, ———s f 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, receives several PUPILS 

prepare for the Universities, and has now a Vacancy. 

PPOLKESTONE. — Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, MLA. Oxon 

Civil Service, Woolwich, and all Competitive Examinations—Terms and on 


O the NOBILITY and GENTRY.—PRIVATE EDUCA- 

TION, BRIGHTON.—The Rev. Dr. GOODWIN, having retired from his School at 
Blackheath, ‘is prepared to EDUCATE, for the Public Schools or 

PU fe s. To such he offers the ben 


WIESBADEN.—An ENGLISH LADY, living in the best 


Grune! 
| ADIES’ COLLEGE for SALE, in Kent; long established ; 


Adams 


| 
| 
| 
| 
0 
0 
h 
- 
| 
righton, 


wo or THREE GENTLEMEN with Capital are invited to 
for the forming a AES and for weakly at by which a fairly reasonable 
allow an Hon of £100 per Annum.— 
3 io nn, Holborn. 
MESES. THOMSON & CO., 23 Change Alley, Cornhill 
London, have several Change Alor, Com 
LONG-LEASEHOLD PROPER’ Among others, they offer at present : 
aeons and @ 3§ per Cent. on LAND in ENGLAND. 
500 @x% Cent. on LAND in SCOTLAND. 
Fioiom and @ 44 per Cent. on LAND in IRELAND. 
Hi YDROPATHY. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 


‘hysician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on the 
Premises.” Private entrance into Richmond Park. Prospectus on application 


OVERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN- 


Pah, STEAM PAvIGATSON COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 
their Steamers for 


and Parcels by 

FRox SOUTHAMPTON. ay, Ancona), BRINDISI. 
GIBRALTAR } Every Thursday, 
ADEN ok vot Every Thursday, Every Friday, { Every Monday, 
BOMBAY ae at2p.m. at 5 
CaLcurra Thursday, Oct. 10 Friday, Oct. 4, 18, { Mend Oct. 7,21, 
SINGAPO 24, at 2 p.m. and Nov. 4 
JAPAN. 
Thursday, Oct. 4, Friday, Nov. 1, at { Monday, Nov. 4,at 
at 2 p.m. noon, 5a.m. 


And all Ports at which the British India Company's Steamers 0 
abatement o: r cent. from the charge for the Return Vo; to Passengers 
wh have paid ful fare to or from Ports of Suez within Six Months 
their arrival, and 10 per cent. to those re-embarking within Twelve Months. 
**Throueh Tickets rs Brindisi can be obtained of LEBEAU & Co., 6 Billiter Street, E.C. 
@Gouth Italian Railway Office). 


of Mone and Freight, and all other information, the Com 
Leadenhall Street, Loudon er Oriental Place 


The Saturday Review. 


[October 19, 1879. 


‘THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 
CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
HEAD Orvica—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, 
Beayougs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore 

Ho Kong. Shanghai, 

Current Accounts are kept at the Head Offi the Termscustomary with London 
and Interest allowed when'the Credit Balance does fall below £100, Banker, 

Deposits. ved for fixed periods on the fullowing terms, viz.: 
At5 percent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon, 


Billsissued at the current exchange of the dey on any of the Beunches ofthe Bank, free 
Purchases in British an ‘oreign Securi es, n it 
Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken India Stock and 
Interest Army, avy, and Civil Pay andl realized. 


Every o Money Agency, British ana Indy, 
J. THOMSON DN .Chairman, 
(THE LIVERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE INSURANCE 

COMPANY. Established 1836. 
GrRowTH IN PusLic CONFIDENCE. 


Five Year. Life Premiums, 

1856 . 72,7391 15 0 

360,130 1861 pat 20 

818,055 1866 . eee 90 

Provision FOR 
Cooma) Paid U; General rve. ife Department Reserve 
Michael Fire R Is now due. 


Life Insurance Policies with Guaranteed Bonuses, 

Annuities on liberal terms. 

Full P: on appl at any Office or Agency of the Company, 
LONDON : 1 CORNHILL and CHARING CROSS. LIVERPOOL: 1 DALE STREET, 


PHENIX FIRE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—EsTABLISHED 1782, 


Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


SEASON 1872-73. 


NICE—For TARIFF of the HOTEL des ANGLAIS—the 
new first-class Hotel facing the Sea and under English L 5 re THE 
Ni Hotel Company, Limited, 80 Streets London, E.c. ; or to 
RIGHTON.— BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 
made to render this Hotel long-existing repute. Spacious Coffee Room for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service Hotel.— Communications to The 
MANAGER, Bedford Hotel Company, Limited.” 
GRANVILLE HOTEL.” 
THE OZONIZED IODINE BATH. 
THE TABLE D'HOTE 6°30. 
ST. LAWRENCE-ON-SEA. 


FRROPRIGUES' | MON OGRAMS, ARI MS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRESSES Designed, and Steel Dies Engraved as Gem 
RAISED. RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, and. "MONOGRAMS artistically de- 


signed for any combination of Letters. NOTE P. 
Relief, and brilliantly Illuminated in Go! 
CARD-PLATEelegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


PER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour 


ld, Silver, and Colours, in the wanes Styleof Art. | 


GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary, 
[MPERIAL FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1803. 
10LD BROAD STREET, E.C., and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000, 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent, 


DIVIDENDS 5 and 10 to 20 PER CENT.—For Safe and Profit 
able Investments read agg INVESTMENT CIRCULAR (post-free). 

The OCTOBER Number ready, gghnn ag” It contains all the best paying and safest Stock 
and Share Investments of the ay with Market Prices, Reports, Dividends, &ec. &e, 
Investments in English and Foreign Railways, ho oa Banks, Mines, Foreign Boule 
Telegraphs, Gas, Docks, American and Colonial Stocks, & 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS. INVESTORS, 
will find the above Investment Circular a safe, valuable, and reliable Gui 
Messrs. SHARP & CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established ss) 


(THE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for Holding 


Book, Writing-desk, Lamp, Meals, &c.,in any position, and Screening the Face 
the Fire. As used by Princess Louise. Easily applied to a Bed, Sofa, or Chair. 
Students and Invalids. Admirably adapted for India. 

rawings and prices post free. 


J. CARTER, 55 Mortimer Street, Great Portland Street, London, W. 


Invaluable to 
A most useful and elegant gift. 


MaARzION & CO. have the most varied Collection of PHOTO- 


GRAPHS and Places), arranged for inspection and selection. 
23 Soho Square. , Londo: 


DATENTED IMPROVEMENT in WATCHES.—E. DENT 


& CO.,61 and 34 Borel} (s fadicining Lloyds’), invite especial 

‘attention to a W ESCA which ve recently introduced for HALF 

CHRONOMETER WitcHEs. The object of thi, Invention is to correct those Irregularities 

in the Going which the carelessness of the Wearer might occasion, and at & same time to 

tect the weaker portions of the Movement from injury. It is par 

who ride and Officers in the Arm; Cost which it it involves is £2 2s. 
Catalogues 


nerally be adapted to Lever Watches at a cost of about £3 1 

'rices on application. 

ASTRONOMER-ROYAL Reported the Admiralty 
tothe st 13, 1870), on 40 for annual com: “M.F.D 


we have ever had al.” ENT Chronometer, Wate, and Clock 
to the Queen, 33 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING 
GLADSTONE 


PUSHER'S GLADSTONE BAG. ~The 
TraveltinG Sep Pycensaes and Dressing Case combined. Is also made as an Empty 


sSORTMARTEAUS, DRESSING CASES, &c., at Moderate Prices, made on the premises. 
ELEGANCIES for PRESENTS. 
Catalogues Post-free. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


WANTED to PURCHASE some OLD ARTIFICIAL 


ETH.—Persons having the above to SELL can forward them by post or otherwise, 
thelr value per return.—Address, Mr. E. BRowNIiNG, Dentist, 5 Chilworth 


PENDERS, STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, FIRE- 
and CHIMNEY- PIECES. of the above are requested, before finally 
Qeciaing, to visit the ROOMS. ae in such an cannot else? 
Ranges, Chimney-pi ire-irons, and General Ironmon) as cann 
where, either for variety. novelty, beauty of design, or of wi 


Fenders £5 
Steel and Ormolu Fenders from “£2 12s. to £25: 
Chimney-pieces..... from £1 10s, to £100, 
Fire-i (Set of Three) from 4a, to £5 10s, 


‘Coal SCOOPS.—WILLIAM S. BURTON has 400 
sof COAL SCOOPS on SHOW, of which he invites inspection. The Prices 
to 1508. Plain Black open from 2s. 4d.; ;zine-lined, Son 5s. 
covered Box , from 6s.; ditto, with Hand-Seoop, from do. do., with fancy 
f from 14s. ; finished and ornamented, an with imitation Ivory 
Bad brass mountings. WILLIAM BURTON to be the largest, and 
con 
ime the best and most varied, assortment in the world. _ 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, General Ironmonger, by to H.R.H. 
‘the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA of his 
rivalled Stock, with List of Prices —- Plans of the 20 large Show-rooms, post free. 29 Oxford 
treet, W. AY 1, 14, 2, 3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 1 Newman Yard. 
London, W. 'The Cost of delivering Goods to distant parte of the United Kingdoms 
pnd is trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will eae one delivery at a small 
ESTABLISHED A.D. 1700. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE at DEANE & COMPANY’S. 
Illustrated Catalogue, with priced Furnishing List, post free. 


Fb ae Cutlery. Fenders and Fire-irons. 
lectro-Silver Plate. Bedsteads and 
Ges Chandeli 4 Fittings. nd Tin W 
lers an Cop) rT, iron, 
pe~Table, Hall, Turnery. Brushes, and Mats. 
Hot and Cold Water. Horticultural Too! 


A Discount of Five per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and on 
DEANE & COMPANY, 46 King William Street, London Bridge, E.C. 


CHAIRS and SOFAS.—HOWARD & SONS, 


Manufacturers, solicit an inspection of their Stock, which is of the most varied description. 
25, 26, & 27 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. SIEGES DE PLUME. Howard's Patent. 
The most luxurious seats possible. Show Rooms—25, 26, & 27 Berners Street, London, W. 
HOWARD & SONS. 


GMOKY CHIMNEYS.—Our CHIMNEY TOPS never fail 


to CURE the most inveterate Chimney. We fix them anywhere (no cure no or 
send them to all parts on trial. - $4 os 


WILSON & CO., 20 Seymour § Street, Euston Square, L London. 


FIELD'S PATENT “OZOKERIT CANDLES” 


Improvedin colour. Improved in burning. 
No advance in price. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


A DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, with a 


Delicate and Clear Complexion, by using 
The Celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 4d. each. 
Manufactured by J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


I jITHO-F -FRACTEUR.—For BLASTING, MINING, MILI- 
ARY S ie TORPEDO SERVICE, end BURSTING CHARGES of PER- 
cussION SHELLS, for CANNON and SMALL ARN 
The new Compound LITHO-FRACTEUR is the eee as well asthe safest of all known 
Explosives, which facts are proved by the exhaustive, unbiassed, and disinterested Reports of 
the Prussian Government after Three Years’ constant use at their Harbour and Defence Works 
at Emden, as well as in extensive Field Operations during the late Campaign. Its Strength ® is 
estimated at Twelve Times that of an equal Weight of Gunpowder, whilst its great com- 
parative safety, as contrasted with Gun-Cotton and other explosive Compounds, is a very 
mportant consideration in its favour, as it can only be exploded by explosive bodies, 
Percussion Caps, red- hot. Metals, oe heating to a high temperature, over 400 di 
r by metals. Damp or immersion into water scarcely 
its explosive power, and if broug ‘ny 5 contact with a flame or burning fuze, it burns away 
like so much resin, and consumes harmlessly without explosion. Since its first invention, five 
years ago, up to the present time, not a single accident of any kind has taken place either in ite 
manufacture, use, storage, or transport by rail or road, notwithstanding that some tons of it 
always accompanied the Prussian Army, and many thousands of tons have been shipped to 
all parts of the world, including the East and West Indies and South America, where it is now 
being used in large quantities. 


Orders for Shipment to foreign parts to be sent direct to the makers, Messrs. GEBR. KREBS 
& ny Cologne, from whom all information and reliable certificates as to its perfect safety 
can be o 


W M. YOUNGER & CO.’S ALES.—No tonic can excel the 
Ales of “ WM. YOUNGER & CO.,” which can be had of the leading retailers. 
Established in Edinburgh, 1749. 
LONDON STORES, BELVEDERE ROAD, 8.E. 


SALT & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON ALES, 
Bottle, also in Cask, in the CHAMPAGNE- Bouzy, 44s.; Im 


Sillery: Sillery, 24s. per dozen. Cockburn’s Old 4ls., 35s., 30s.; Draught, 
24s. ger dozen. RR . Fino, 39s.; Fino, 31s.; Pale or Gold, 24s. per. dozen. CLARE — 
Good, 12s.; Superior, 15s., 18s., 21s, per dozen._MOODY & CO., 40 Lime Street, London, £.C. 
[,ORNE HIGHLAND WHISKY 
is d by C i 
“The PERFECTION of WHISKY,” 
And unrivalled for Toddy. Of all Retailers. Wholesale from the Sole Proprietors, GREEN- 
LEES B. HERS, | Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E.C. Argyleshire), 


and their yt MARSHALL & ELvy, Duke Street, Bloomsbury, W.C 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow Spirit is the very CREAM of IRISH 
WHISKIES, in sey unrivall led, perfectly pure. and more wholesome than the 
Cognac Brandy. Note the words Kinahan’s. LL.” on Seal, Label, and Cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


ESTABLISHED 1864. 
T IMEWELL, 


and BELATABY OUTF ITTER to Gentlemen who 
iy, W. rede private trade of highest class and 


re no Sackville 
ieldin; patron 
r position.” Book Prices post free: 


GUINEA CORK-SOLED BOOTS, damp-resisting, 
light, strong, and handsome. FB nds eg 6d. Velvet 6d 


THOMAS D. MARSHALL: 1 Oxford Street, W. 


SPECIAL TAILOR. 


Ff, LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
* DIMENTS.—E.LAZENBY & SON, Sole Proprietorsof the celebrated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces,and Condiments. solong and favourably ‘stingutehed by by 
their Name,arecompelledto CAUTIONthe Public againstthe inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods,with a view to mislead the Public. - 
92 Wigmore Street,Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square),and 18 
Street, London.S.E- 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that ob ch Bottle, prepared bY 
E. LAZENBY & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed “ beth Ws 


| | h 
| | 
to, with Ormoia Ornaments ............ from £3 18s. to £33 10s, | 
XUM 


